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ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN AMERICA. 

Tux question of the antiquity of man on the 
American continent has received some recent 
and very striking and important illustrations, 
at the hands of Professor J. W. Foster, in the 
“Proceedings of the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences,” and Mr. E. G. Squier, in the Ame- 
rican Naluralist—an instructive magazine of 
popular science, published under the auspices 
of the Peabody Academy of Science, at Salem, 
Mass. Professor Foster’s paper is headed, 
“On the Antiquity of Man in North Amer- 
ica ;” that of Mr. Squier, ‘‘The Primeval 
Monuments of Peru.” 

The most. remarkable point in Professor 
Foster’s paper is the credence which he gives 
to the authenticity of the so-called Calaveras 
County (Cal.) skull, respecting which there 
has been much doubt, and no little discus- 
sion. 

The story runs, that this skull was found in 
a shaft one hundred and fifty feet deep, near 
Los Angelos, beneath five beds of lava and 
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volcanic tufa, and four deposits of auriferous | 


gravel—the upper bed of lava being homo- | stroyed the animal when mired.” 


geneous, and without any crack through which 
a skull could be introduced from above, These 


| though the aborigines had attacked and de- 
Professor 
Foster also quotes the evidence of Dr. Dowler, 


| of New Orleans, that, in excavating for the | 
| result of local development, and neither intru- 


beds of auriferous gravel, in the opinion of | foundations of the gas-works in that city, the 


Professor Foster, belong to an age preceding 
the mastodon and the elephant. Since the in- 


troduction of man in California, therefore, | 


‘*the volcanic peaks of the Sierra have been 
lifted up, the glaciers have descended into the 
valleys, freighted with gravels, and the great 
cajions themselves have been excavated in the 
solid rock.” 

If this skull proves that man existed in 
North America before the mastodon, the testi- 
mony of the late Dr. Koch, of St. Louis, 


quoted by Professor Foster, would go to show | 
his existence contemporaneously with that | 


animal. Dr. Koch discovered, in the Osage 


Valley, of Missouri, that remarkable skeleton | 


of the mastodon, which now forms so con- 
spicuous an object in the British Museum ; 


and ‘‘in connection with it were found flint | 


arrow-heads, stone axes and charcoal, as 


| workmen, at the depth of sixteen fect, came 
upon @ human skeleton and fragments of char- 
coal, beneath several layers of fallen cypress 
| forests, and successive beds of vegetable mat- 
| ter—indicating, according to Dr. Dowler, a 


| lapse of fifty thousand years since the deposit | 
Professor Foster gives cre- | 


| of the skeleton. 

denee to the discovery of a fossilized human 
| bone, associated with the bones of the masto- 
| don and megalonyx, in a ravine near Natchez, 
sixty feet below the surface. 

From all his facts, however, and they are of 
different kinds, Professor Foster draws only 
| the cautious conclusion, that they are of such 
a nature ‘‘that we date back the existence of 
| man in the earth, and make him the witness of 
many very considerable oscillations in its sur- 

face, and of the extinction of very many species 
of highly organized animals.” 
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The paper of Mr. Squier deals with the an- 
tiquity of man in America, monumentally, and 
goes to show, that whatever there is of ad- 
vanced aboriginal art in this continent is the 


sive or derivative. He brings forward, for the 
first time, and as the results of his own inves- 
tigations in Peru, the fact, that in that country 


'are to be found remains, coinciding in all re- 


spects with these, that are regarded through- 
out the world as the earliest monuments 
raised by man, and as indicating the very 
dawn of art. He finds exact counterparts of 
the cromlechs, dolmens, and ‘‘ Sun” or ‘‘ Dru- 
idical” circles, so-called, of Scandinavia, the 
France, and Northern and 
Central Asia, and gives drawings and plans of 
a number, indistinguishable from those pre- 
sented by European cntiquaries. But Mr. 
Squier goes further than this ; he shows that 
many of the later and more elaborate and im- 
pressive works of the Peruvians are only the 
developed forms of these rude monuments, 


|retaining many of the principles of their 
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construction, and dedicated to corresponding 


To quote Mr. Squier’s own words, after a 
presention of his facts : ‘‘I think all students 
will coincide with me, in my already matured 
opinion, that there exists in Peru and Bolivia, 
high up among the Snowy Andes, the oldest 
forms of monuments, sepulchral and other- 
wise, known to mankind ; exact counterparts 
in character of those of the ‘old we!,’ hav- 
ing a common design, illustrating si:uilar con- 
ceptions, and all of them the work of the same 
peoples found in occupation of the country at 
the time of the Conquest, and whose later 
monuments are mainly, if not wholly, the de- 
veloped forms of those raised by their ances- 
tors, and which seem to have been the spon- 
taneous productions of the primitive man in 
all parts of the world, and not necessarily, nor 
even probably, derivative.” 

It is a favorable sign, in American arche- 
ology, that it is rising to the dignity of a sci- 
ence. and passing out of the hands of Old- 
bucks, charlatans, and fools —the Atwaters, 
Priests, and Schoolcrafts. There are still 
some maundering people of the same class, 
who have never practically entered the field of 
investigation, and whose only knowledge of the 
earlier records of the discoverers and explorers 
of the continent is derived from wretched 
translations, or still more wretched compila- 
tions. It is a favorable sign, too, that the 


conclusions of the new school of students are 
put forward with modesty and caution, and 
not in the ad captandum fashion which is so 
common among American pseudo scholars. 
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Norice.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im 
posters, 








SPECIAL NOTICE! 
“THE COMING MAN!’ 


Wira this number of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER is published, and presented gratuitously 
19 purchasers, a splendid two-page engraving, depic 
turing 

‘* THE COMING MAN,”’ 
as he is seen in 

THE PRINCIPAL CHINESE THEATRE 
in the city of San Francisco, California. It is one of 
an entirely new series of illustrations of the Chinese 
population on our Pacific coast, in which the artist 
has sketched them at their employments, in their 
homes, at worship in their Joss temples, in the thea- 
tre, on shipboard, at sea, and on their arrival within 
the portals of the Golden Gate. The series is com- 
plete, and when published, will give the readers of 
this journal intelligible ideas of the peculiar customs 
of the strange people who are henceforth to share 
with them the blessings which flow from a genial cli- 
mate, a fruitful soil, and a government of thought 
rather than of force. 

The Chinese are tractable, industrious and thrifty ; 
and, although they may never aspire to office, or in- 
fluence “ political rings,” will, if not persecuted be- 
yond human endurance, make intelligent, law-abiding 
citizens. Give them an opportunity “to work out 
their salvation.”’ If this is granted, we are quite sure 
they will soon slough off all that is hurtful that comes 
to therm from their old civilization and readily adapt 
themselves to the newer and higher life which finds 
ite birth in this century of our era. 


THE CHINESE THEATRE IN SAN FRAN.- 
CISCO 

forms the third of the magnificent series of pictures of 
continental scenes which, within the past six months, 
have been gratuitously presented to the purchasers of 
FRANK LESLIfB’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. The first 
two were in the series entitled “ Across the Conti- 
nent,” and were: “Passing Through the Valley of 
Great Salt Lake,” and “‘ The Snow Sheds on the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad in the Sierra Nevada.” The pic- 
tures included under the general title of “‘ The Coming 
Man,” confined exclusively to Chinese subjects, will 
appear in succeeding issues of Frank LEsiig’s ILLUs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, until the series is exhausted— 
and, as they have been prepared with care, they can- 
not but prove attractive as works of art and as 
sources of information. 








THE CENTRAL PARK. 


Tue Central Park possesses a natural inter- 
est, inasmuch as it was the first of those grand 
civic ornaments which are everywhere spring- 
ing up in emulation of this, as yet unequaled, 
initial success. The letter of Mr. Dillon, de- 
clining the appointment of Commissioner, re- 
cently offered to him, and more especially the 
appended and not entirely pertinent remarks 
upon the plans at present in vogue for its im- 
provement and ornamentation, have a general 
interest, and on that account find an appropri- 
ate place for consideration in this paper, whose 
circulation and influence is co-extensive with 
the country in which we live. 

The principal objection that we make to this 
] tte, is its want of truth in its statements, 


alihengh the first obvious one is its remark-! an 





able assumption and self-adulation. Accord- 
ing to it—and to nothing else that we are 
aware of, and perhaps very. difficult to prove— 
Mr. Dillon is entitled to all the praise for all 
the resplendent beauties and entire success of 
the Park, as an institution, and to none of the 
blame for any of its imperfections and short- 
comings, be they either great or small. 

Mr. Dillon is evidently a great man in his 
own estimation, in the Park way, but unfortu- 
nately very few persons evor heard of Mr. Dil- 
lon before as a Park creator and beautifier, as 
he claims to be. According to his own naive 
confession, his work in reference to it ceased 
before the Park commenced, and possibly was 
limited to finding out where the Park was to be 
located, and buying a few lots which he might 
advantageously sell again at a somewhat in- 
creased price. Of what he did, he gives us no 
information ; but he says, ‘‘ Our failures un- 
fortunately are now beyond remedy.” 

Evidently, Mr. Dillon has some spite against 
somebody, else he would not write so foolish a 
statement as the one following : ‘‘ Not much 
now remains to be done except to stop the 
progress of useless and tasteless ornamenta- 
tion, and to adopt a new system of planting, 
which will give cool and refreshing shade to 
the walks and drives,” etc. 

Evidently, Mr. Dillon was nominated to this 
position, with a knowledge that he would re- 
sign, merely to give him the empty honor, and 
the opportunity to kick at somebody. 

We beg to differ entirely with Mr. Dillon, 
whose sesthetic ideas have been, and, we think, 
will romain, in the minority. We see no use- 
less, and still less any tasteless, ornamentation 
in the Park. There are, indeed, some details 
that are not what we should have permitted 
were we directing ; but, for boldness in con- 
ception, unity in design, beauty in the general, 
elegance in the detail, and honesty in the en- 
tirety—we conceive the Park to be a miracle of 
perfection, and infinitely better than it would 
have been with any other men that we know, 
or Mr. Dillon, of whom we know almost no- 
thing personally, connected with it. 

It is a pity Mr. Dillon had not ventured to 
say, in his letter, ‘‘what system of planting” 
would have made trees grow so fast as to make 
shade-trees—“ the very first necessity of a pub- 
lic park, especially in our climate, and in which 
respect our park, under its late management, 
is sadly deficient.” 

This is an excerpt truth from this remark- 
able letter. Our Park is inferior in trees to 
that of Baltimore, Brooklyn and the Boston 
Common. It is true, these places chance to 
have standing on them trees of a century of 
past years old ; but Mr. Dillon has some ‘‘ sys- 
tem of planting” which would make our small 
trees equal to them. If Mr. Dillon had a little 
less brag in his letter, and a little more specific 
details about his method of planting, which 
should grow trees, like Jonah’s gourd, in a 
night, or in even ten thousand nights and 
days, we should thank him most cordially ; 
but as he has not, why, we are still glad—but 
only because he has resigned. This fact re- 
conciles us even to his letter, which, in turn, 
makes us able to cheerfully support his de- 
clination. 








THE INCOME TAX. 

Genzrst Burtzr is trying to tinker up the 
Income Tax Law. He had better leave it 
alone, and let it die, as it is bound to do, by 
its own terms, with this year, It is partial in 
its operations, and odious in all its features. It 
incites to fraud and perjury. Other duties are 
levied on amounts of goods or of business 
which cannot readily be disguised ; on returns 
transcribed from books which cannot be falsi- 
fied without bold and wilful perjury, or without 
danger of detection. But the Inftome Tax is 
necessarily made up from the returns of the 
tax-payer himself, who must compile them 
from all his accounts, public and private, It 
involves a variety of calculations, some of 
which are often intricate or doubtful. There 
is a constant temptation to interpret every 
point in his own favor; to over-reach, to con- 
ceal, and to misrepresent ; and this is done se 
easily, that men who have always maintained 
the highest character before the community, 
have frequently been misled into the loss of 
conscience and of reputation. It has been de- 
liberately affirmed, by officers among the very 
higbest in the administration of this law, that 


4 at least one-half of all the money due to the 


treasury under this tax is fraudulently witbheld; 
and that the inefficient collection of it is among 
the most powerful means of corrupting the 
commercial morality of the nation. 

Even the imperfect administration of the 
law has been peculiarly annoying and oppres- 
sive to tax-payers, because of the inquisition 
it necessitaies into affairs which every man 
wishes to keep to himself. In order to expose 
frauds, officers have published lists of the in- 
come returns, and public curiosity has sect 
onded this measure, stimulating the press to 
give the widest currency to the facts. This is 
of itself distressing to the modesty or the 
pride of many; especially to all who are 
struggling under embarrassments to improve 
unprofitable business, or to sustain social 
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appearances. But all this is as nothing com- 
pared with the inquiry made, and necessarily 
made, by assessors and their assistants, with 
the help of spies and informers, who are on 
the search for rewards, into the private affairs 
and accounts of the unfortunate man who is 
suspected, on whatever grounds, of having 
made too low a return. Under such an inves- 
tigation nothing is sacred. Every book or pa- 
per must be produced when called for, and 
the whole history of his business life is dis- 
closed, under the severest penalties for con- 
cealment. Such methods of collection are not 
adapted toa free people, and ought to be left 
to governments whose subjects are familiar 
with oppression, and untrained to a self-re- 
specting independence. 








A RARE MUSICAL TREAT. 


A vexy interesting amateur musicale came off 
at the Union League Theatre, on the 19th of 
April, for the benefit of the Woman’s Hospital, 
under the direction of Signor Albites and his 
accomplished wife, Signora Gazzaniga Albites. 
The opera given was ‘l’Elisire d’Amore,” a 
work which tests to the utmost the capacity 
even of professional artists ; but on this occa- 
sion Signor Albites’s pupils acquitted them- 
selves so as to leave little to be desired. Mrs. 
Davidson’s rendering of the principal réle, from 
@ musical point of view, was unexceptionable, 
but her acting was somewhat crude, and her 
gestures a trifle angular. Miss Powell made a 
charming Giannetta. The music appeared 
peculiarly adapted to her fine voice, and her 
grace, archness and beauty rendered her part 
as pleasing to the eye as was her voice to the 
ear. Dr. Durand sung and acted the part of 
Nemorino with a degree of sweetness and verve 
which would have done credit to a professional 
artist; while Sefior Martinez, whom we all 
know as a talented painter, convinced us that 
painting and music were indeed sister arts. 
Signor Sarti was of course good. The chorus 
was remarkably fine, and consisted of a num- 
ber of the pupils of Signor and Signora Albites, 
and being led by the latter herself, it is enough 
to say that the young ladies—among whom 
were some remarkably beautiful—acquitted 
themselves in a manner alike creditable to 
themselves and their instructors. Nor must 
we omit to mention the excellence of their pro- 
nunciation of Italian, a fact in most cases due 
to the zealous care of the talented professor of 
that language connected with the College of 
Music, Signor Bieggi, whose long experience 
as an instructor in some of the principal col- 
leges in Europe, peculiarly fits him for his re- 
sponsible position. The audience was com- 
posed of the elite of New York society, and, as 
the tickets were four dollars each, the opera 
must have yielded a considerable sum to one 
of our worthiest charities. 








Two popular errors have long existed con- 
cerning the history of the guillotine. Its inven- 
tion has been credited to one Guillotin by 
name, and he is said to have lost his head in 
the machine. 
been refuted that we need not further allude to 
it. With regard to the first, there are still 
doubts. Certainly Guillotin did not invent 
the destroying angel. A mechanically-falling 
hatchet had been used, during the two cen- 
turies preceding its French adoption, by half 
the countries of Europe, even by England. But 
did he revive it, or propose its employment to 
his government? It is answered, No. One 
French writer denies him all participation in 
the questionable honor, and gives the sole 
credit of the proposal to the physician Louis, 
after whom the instrument was sometimes 
called la petite-Louison ; while another party, 
wisely preferring a non-committal name, termed 
it the coupe-téte, which, by the way, was the 
nick-name of a French judge of the Jeffrey 
type. The reason for the revival of this dispu- 
tation has been the question of the painlessness 
and momentary effectiveness of the falling 
knife’s operation. It is asserted that Louis ad- 
vocated its use upon humane and physiological 
grounds ; he knew that the death thereby must 
be instantaneous ; that all feeling and intelli- 
gence must cease at the moment when the san- 
guine connection between the heart and the 
brain is severed. And it was the humanity of 
the process that ultimately carried it in the 
Assembly ; for the discussion on the point was 
long, and nearly terminated by the adoption of 
the gallows. Said the law reporter of the 


i time (1791): “The penalty of death ought to 


be exempt from torture and reduced to the 
simple privation of life ; your committee think 
that decapitation is the nature of death which 
departs the least from this principle ; death by 
hanging appears to be slower and consequently 
more cruel.” That Louis was correct in his 
conclusions has been, within the past month, 
re-proved by two physicians who examined and 
experimented upon a victim’s head directly it 
was severed, and found that the ear, the eye 
and the nose were absolutely unimpressionable. 
The face exhibited no sign of pain ; the impres- 
sion on the countenance, with its open mouth 
and dull, staring eyes, was simply one of stupor. 


ipy © long space t ull their 


The second idea has so often’ 





tests for sensibility ; but they were all neutral 
in result; and all completely negatived the 
absurd stories lately revived in connection with 
the lugubrious subject, One thing only made 
the inanimate facial muscles twitch, and that 
was electricity ; but it was certain that this was 
no voluntary movement, for when the skull 
was sawn asunder and the brain removed, there 
was still a quivering in the features to which 
the current was immediately applied. 








THERE are events transpiring in Chili of some 
interest. With the growing power and in. 
creased resources of this country, the Chiliang 
are determined to reduce the hostile Indians, 
the Araucanos, who have so long maintained 
their independence, and in alleged connection 
with whom some Frenchman in Paris calls him- 
self King of Araucania. The country was occu- 
pied by the old Conquistadores; and Pedro de 
Valdivia, with very slender forces, made himself 
master of it, and planted seven towns called 
cities. These were conquered and destroyed 
by the Araucanos; and now, for above two cen- 
turies, no Spaniard or Chilian has seen even 
the ruins, so closely has the district been held 
by the jealous Indians. The help of small 
steamers, which can ascend the rivers, now en- 
ables the Chilians to assail their opponents, and, 
as the bar of the Imperial River has been 
crossed, it is hoped the expedition will witness 
the strange sight of the abandoned cities of Im- 
perial and Villa Rica, founded in the sixteenth 
century, and looked upon by the Chilians as an- 
tiquities. There can now be little doubt that 
the independent state of Araucania, one which 
may be regarded as the only organized Indian 
State now remaining, will soon cease to exist. 
The famous British “‘ Mosquito Kingdom” never 
approached Araucania in organization. The 
result will be the continuation, in an unbroken 
line, of Chilian culture, and iis approach to the 
Straits of Magellan. 








Mr. Jounson, of the Treasury Department, 
lives in Uniontown, Va., four miles from Wash- 
ington, and in sight of the Treasury Building. 
One day it was uncertain if he would go home, 
as there was a chance of his being called to 
Baltimore, and that his wife might know it, 
wrote her a letter, and sent it to the post. In 
just seven months, after journeying no less than 
eighteen thousand miles, the long-forgotten let- 
ter reached Mrs. Johnson, the envelope all writ- 
ten over with directions and instructions by 
seven postmasters. It appears that from Wash- 
ington it had been sent to Uniontown, Penn., 
from whence, after a rest, it had been forwarded 
to Uniontown, Minn. As no one in that place 
wanted it, the obliging postmaster marked it, 
“Try Louisiana,” and away down the Missis- 
sippi it went, and for a time lay unclaimed. 
Then it was started again to Uniontown, Cal., 
and did not return to Uniontown, N.Y., for two 
months. Then away to Indiana; eastward 
again, after two weeks, to Maryland, and 
finally to its destination! Will people who 
name places and post-offices be a little origi- 
nal, and not repeat the same names over and 
over? 








REVIEWING the result of the recent election 
in Rhode Island, the Boston Commonwealth pays 
the following well-deserved compliment to the 
President pro tem. of the United States Senate: 


“Senator Anthony’s ro-election for a third term is 
regarded as secured by the Republican victory in 
Rhode Island. This result will be a cause of rejoic- 
ing, since it will retain a New England member in the 
Senate who has added to his other high qualifications 
a long experience of the duties and responsibilities of 
his place. His whole course has shown him alike 
faithful to the principles of the party to which he be- 
longs, and personally independent of mere party con- 
siderations. He has won the esteem of his associates; 
he has not made his obligations to the public subserv- 
ient to individual aggrandizement ; but, to all apear- 
ance, has been duly anxious, from first to last, to act 
well his part as a legislator, working and voting for 
the welfare of the whole country. The times need 
men like Mr. Anthony in the government of the na- 
tion.” 








Tue estimated duties for the current year on 
tea, coffee, sugar, and ixo!asses are $60,000,000, 
These are paid by all classes, and afford an op- 
portunity to those who desire to lighten the 
burdens of the people. The abolition of these 
duties would be a relief of one dollar and a half 
to each inhabitant in the United States, $7.50 
to each family, or the value of one barrel of 
flour to each of the 8,000,000 families in the 
country. 








Tue constituents of Judge Kelley, of Philadel- 
phia, wish him to run for a fourth time for Con- 
gress. In answer, he tells them that he cannot 
accept if it is to be expected hereafter, as it ap- 
pears to have been before, that he should “find 
places for all unemployed people of both sexes 
in his district, and promotion for ali ambitious 
or discontented employes of the Government.” 








Anotuzr “ Britisher” has been publishing 
‘“ Transatlantic Sketches.” He affirms that we 
(included under the generic term “* Yankees ”) 
add “to the Celto-Popish taste for profane (sic} 
oaths the Anglo-Puritan penchant for swindling 
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and roguery.” And, Mr. Chester might have 
added, a thorough contempt for what he and 
“such like trash” can say about us. 








Amone our municipal luxuries we have a 
public administrator at a cost of about $12,000 
a year, and the groges returns from whom were 
$2,527. 


CONSUMPTION IS CURABLE! 


NUMBER ONE. 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


ConsuMPTION is curable, and yet I state this 
fact with great reluctance. First, because the 
number of cases that are cured are very small 
in comparison to those that are not cured. 
Secondly, because if any one should deny this 
statement, I should find it very hard to prove it 
to be true. If I should find a case that was, to 
my judgment, a cured case, the skeptic might 
easily say, ‘ Well, I admit that the man is well, 
but you must have made a mistake in his com- 
plaint. He undoubtedly was very sick, but it 
was most probably something else remarkably 
resembling consumption. The statement is too 
good to be believed.” 

I kriow that is so. I have known many in- 
stances. One is worth mentioning. A gentle- 
man from Connecticut was supposed to be ra- 
pidly dying from hasty consumption, and was 
ordered South for the winter. He arrived in 
New York, greatly emaciated, enfeebled, with 
fever, sweats, and aracking cough. By chance, 
in calling upon a friend, he met his friend’s 
physician. He undertook to describe his case, 
and to state that he was departing, fearful that 
he would never return ; his passage was taken, 
and he was very despondent. His story was in- 
terrupted by a paroxysm of coughing. Till then 
I had not doubted the existence of consump- 
tion. His appearance looked it. Death seemed 
to have exchanged faces with him, so hollow 
and ghastly was his appearance. I asked a few 
questions, on examining his chest, then re- 
quested him to inform me how he was taken 
sick, and his early symptoms. He sald it came 
on after great fatigue and worry from attend- 
ing all his children, simultaneously il) with 
hooping-oough. That accounts for your pecu- 
liar cough, I replied; I don’t think you have 
consumption, but that you have hooping-cough 
—a very rare disease in an adult—and you 
have, from this mistake in the naming of the 
disease, been wrongly treated. I was right. He 
never went to St. Augustine; in a month he 
was well, and in three, as vigorous as ever. 

Such mistakes do occur ; but, apart from be- 
ing personally convinced that this disease has 
been cured—in some instances under my own 
eyes—I am prepared, from other reasons, to 
credit the statement. 

Consumption, or tuberculosis, is a general 
disease affecting many, perhaps all, of the 
organs and tissues of the body. Tubercles ap- 
pear in many parts of the body, sometimes at 
the same time. We are far from considering 
them fatal when they appear throughout the 
system in the bones, the brain and the kidneys, 
although we do recognize grave disease ; but 
if they appear in the lungs, we consider the 
individual dead, it being but a question of time. 
Suppose, by chance, the patient with tubercu- 
lusis has the tubercles deposited in the brain ; 
we know that, serious as it is, softening of the 
brain is yet a curable complaint. Tubercles in 
the kidney, i. ¢., Bright’s-disease, is allowedly 
serious; yet we cure it every day. Rickets in 
semi-adults, or tubercles in the bones, and 
spinal and hip complaints, or tubercles in the 
ligaments, we have frequently, and cure with 
comparative ease. Experience, too, shows that 
tuberculosis thus exemplified is curable. Ma- 
rasmus in infants, tuberculosis in the mesenteric 
glands attached to the bowels, we know, are 
mostly curable with change of air and appro- 
priate medicines and food. 

Now, when we know all this, is it not reason- 
able to say we know that consumption of the 
lungs—tuberculosis of the lungs—is curable, 
even if we are compelled to add to this state- 
ment, “ but we don’t know how to do it”? 

Now, I say consumption is curable, with a cer- 
tainty like that felt by Columbus when he saw 
in faith a new world in a continent opposite the 
one on which he stood. Like that continent, 
this cure, which reason has demonstrated to us, 
is yet to be discovered. 

That consumption is cured we know, more- 
over, by actual observation where there can 
be no possibility of any mistake. Human rea- 
son has many loopholes for error to enter, but 
what the eye has seen can scarcely be disputed. 
While a man goes about supposed to have been 
cured, we may, as already intimated, suspect 
that there has been a-mistake ; but the follow- 
ing kind of observation is not open to such 
doubt : 

An individual, for a prolonged period, has 
the cough, sweat, debility and general prostra- 
tion which accompanies this disease, and is 
supposed by friends and declared by physicians 
to be in a decline, but, after some form of treat- 
ment, a journey to more salubrious climes, or 
without any such marked reason, he gradually 
improves; one by one these baleful symptoms 
are mitigated, and then entirely disappear. 
After a period, he dies from some other cause, 
or is accidentally killed. His body is examined 
by skillful men. This post-mortem develops 
the fact that he had been diseased as was sus- 
pected, The locality in the lungs where the 
accurate ear of the physician had shown was 
the place of the deposit of tubercles — this 
locality is full of the scars of the cured com- 
plaint. There can be no mistake. One might 
as well deny the scar of a burn on the face to 
te evidence of a burn alleged to have taken 
place a certain period previously. 








Sometimes, instead of a scar, there remain 
empty cavities, from which all tuberculous mat- 
ter has escaped, Sometimes the csucdy trea 






culous matter remains encysted, bagged up, 
and thus separated from the lung-tissue. The 
misfortune now is that we cannot find why and 
how this curative action was brought about. 

If any reader has an especial interest in the 
investigation of this disease, we recommend 
him to look at Dr. Bowditch’s article in the 
February (1869) number of the Atlantic Monthly. 
More than a quarter of a century ago I sat at 
his feet and gathered knowledge, and since 
then I have enjoyed the teachings of his teacher 
—the great Louis, of Paris—and I can assure 
you that never teacher has had a worthier 
scholar than did this great French investigator. 
Bowditch is a true disciple of a great man, for 
he was not content with appropriating to him- 
self the knowledge that was opened to him by 
the master, but he became imbued with his 
spirit, and has gone on in the same direction, 
corroborating facts, adding to the observations, 
and, in discovering new laws, regulating its 
character and progress. 

In a humbler way we shall, in future papers, 
look at the causes, development and character 
of the disease, and endeavor, in a very simple 
way, to bring its general features within the 
comprehension of the unscientific reader. 








Fixe Arts.— Painting would seem this year, as 
a mercantile commodity, to be in a marked man- 
ner reviving. Mr. Beaumont’s collection has 
been sold by Mr. A. B. Miner, during the past 
week, at prices which, save in a few instances, 
were very large—as large as they were in those 
days during the war, when everything from a 
nut-cracker to a fire-engine was an invaluable 
property. The Florent Willems’ brought $960 
—the Van Schendel, $2,250—the Verboeck- 
hoven, $2,700—the sketch of Mrs. Morris, by Gil- 
bert Stuart, $1,000 —the Carl Bewer, $830—the 
Carl Hubner $1,700. The sale will have netted 
nearly $54,000, which, considering it contained 
no more than 400 or 450 paintings, justifies the 
observation we have commenced this notice 
with. 


REMAINS OF ANSON BURLIN- 
GAME. 


Tae remains of Anson Burlingame, late Min- 
ister from the Chinese Empire to the maritime 
nations of Europe and America, who died in the 
capital of Russia on the 23d of February, from 
inflammation of the lungs, were visited on Fri- 
day, April 22, at Faneuil Hall, Boston, by thou- 
sands of people. The body was placed in state, 
on a raised dais, the casket decorated with and 
surrounded by the ffnest floral selections ever 
seen in Boston on a funeral occasion. The dais 
was literally covered with flowers. At the foot 
of the casket was an elegant floral anchor, 
made of rare exotics, and on the right of the 
casket, a wreath. Next was a floral design in 
the form of the lyre. At the head rested a 
crown three feet in height, surrounded with a 
cross of violets, tipped with white rosebuds ; 
this emblem was flanked on either side with a 
floral star ; there was also a rich floral cross, 
standing upright from a base of rare flowers, 
and below this another cross lying down. Be- 
tween these beautiful designs the dais was 
strewn with camelias, roses, orange blossoms, 
bunches of violets, etc. The casket was cov- 
ered with a flag, looped up and pinned with 
flowers. Our artist has very truthfully sketched 
the appearance of Faneuil Hall as it appeared 
on the 22d of April. On the folllowing day the 
body was transferred to the Arlington Street 
Church, where the final funeral services were 
held. 














PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Great Strike of Workmen at Creuzot, 
Burgundy, France. 


Early in the month of February, incited thereto by 
@ man named Assy, an active agent of a communist 
society, whose chiefs are in Paris, upward of two 
thousand of the men employed in the factories, etc., 
of Schneider & Co., at Creuzot, left work, and for 
nearly of a week suffered themselves to remain idle. 
At the end of that time a majority of the men, find- 
ing no just cause of quarrel between themselves and 
their employers, returned tothe shops. This defection 
in the ranks of the strikers displeased Assy and his 
followers, who sought to hinder by threats those who 
would no longer countenance the movement he had 
set on foot, and which looked to the complete disor- 
ganization of the vast establishment of a firm which 
gave employment, at most liberal wages, to nearly 
every resident of a not inconsiderable town. The 
original cause of the disturbance was the manner in 
which the savings-bank, established by Schneider & 
Co., was alleged to have been managed, and in which 
upward of seventeen hundred of the workmen were 
interested. Assy insisted that the depositors only 
should conduct the bank. This proposition the firm 
would not consider, claiming that, as they were inter- 
ested in the welfare of the employed, they should 
have a controlling voice in its conduct. On the return 
of the great body of the strikers to the factories and 
foundries, it was believed the emeute would speedily 
die out. But this has proved to bea mistake. Asay, 
calling to his aid others of his social and political be- 
lief, has succeeded in keeping a number of men from 
working for nearly three months. These idlers, 
angered at their comrades because they will insist 
upon working, have on several occasions attacked 
them with whatever weapons they could obtain ; and 
at one time affairs wore so serious an aspect that, to 
preserve the peace, a regiment of infantry was or- 
dered to encamp near the works. It is now believed 
the disaffected will not much longer remain idle, as 
they are beginning to see that the object for which 
they are contending is as impolitic as it is hopeless of 
attainment. The engravings in this issue illustrate, 
first, the attack of the disaffected on the men who re- 
fused to countenance the strike ; and, second, an at- 
tempt by the men in the works, while receiving their 
pay, to conciliate and induce their rebellious com- 
rades to return to their several employments. 
Exhibiton of Dogs at the Champs Elysees, 

Paris. 


In our last issue an engraving was given iliustrat- 





tag the reception of canines of different countries and 





breeds at the Exposition in the Champs Elysees, Paris. 
In this number we give an effective picture of the 
more noted strains, including the magnificent blood- 
hound, the lion-headed Bordeaux mastiff, the great 
Danish dog, the coursing grayhound, the Caniche and 
English ratting and Scotch terriers. The exhibition 
is unusually large, and has attracted numbers to the 
kennels, It is the first that has been attempted among 
“the sports” of France, and it has met with unex- 
pected s' Among other scenes quite new to the 
larger portion of the spectators, was a “ratting 
match,” in which an English terrier killed an im- 
mense number of rodents in an exceedingly brief 

od of time. Of course such a feat, common enough 
n England, and not unknown in this country, caused 
intense excitement and a great deal of betting arhong 
the fanciers, much of which was passed to the credit 
of the London exhibitors. Beside the d named, 
there are also collected in the kennels, Russ: “ grif- 
fons *—very superb animals—; Russian coursers 
of fine form and ra swiftness ; Pomeranian wolf- 
dogs 5 Spanish and Hungarian caniche ; grand ani- 
mais from the Pyrenees ; shepherds’ dogs, mountain 
fogs, hideous “ pugs,” Frenc’ spaniels, long silken 

red altese spaniels, English dogs of 7 
species, includ’ the bull-dog, the retriever, the deli- 
cately beautiful spaniels, toy-terriers, fox-hounds, 
etc., etc, 

Sheep, and How to Protect Them. 


“In @ climate like that of England,” arks a 
London publication, The Animal World, “ Where we 
are liable to cold winds and weather nearly all the 
year round, we may well be grateful to the wonder- 
ful little animal that supplies us with blankets for our 

carpets and curtains for our rooms, and flannel 
and cloth, and all sorts of warm woolen clothing, for 
ourselves.”” The Animal World protests against the 
custom which obtains among sheep-farmers, of clip- 
ping the.wool during the bitter cold of winter, or early 
spring, “because they think they shall get as good a 
price for the sheep in the market whether the wool is 
off or on.” It is cruel to shear sheep in winter or 
early spring ; and besides, it injures the quality of the 
meat, by causing the poor shivering creatures to take 
cold, which not unfrequently originates diseases from 
which they die. If, however, it is thought profitable 
to remove the wool from the sheep in the cold days of 
March or April, the newspaper from which we quote, 
suggests that the clipped animals be clothed with a 
heavy blanket, and thus be protected from the inclem- 
ency of the climate. To enforce the humane lesson 
it would have us all learn, it publishes an engravi 
(which we reproduce), in which is vividly contras 
the condition between sheep deprived of their fieece, 
some of whom are artificially clothed, and those with- 
out such protection when e on the hiliside to a 
cold, pe nt rainstorm. Is it any wonder vitality 
under such a cruel demand should become exhausted 
and the poor dumb creatures sicken and die? 


The English University Boat Race on the 
Thames, London. 


On Wednesday, April 6th, the University boat race be- 
tween picked crews of Oxford and Cambridge univer- 
sities came offon the Thames, the scene of the contest 
being the stretch of water between Hammersmith 
Bridge and Cheswick Churcb. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of spectators witnessed the contest, which re- 
sulted in a victory for the Cambridge “ eight,’’ it being 
the first time since 1860 that that university carried 
off the “naval crown.’ There have been twenty-six 
races in all between the students of the rival schools, 
sixteen of which are credited to Oxford, and ten to 
Cambridge. In 1860, Cambridge distanced Oxford 
only after the hardest contest known to the students. 
In 1861, Oxford won the field, and held it until the re- 
cent race, which the London journals do not speak of 
as particularly brilliant for time, although they all de- 
clare Cambridge ‘‘ won cleverly by rather more than 
a length ;’ and thus has “splendidly reaped the 
fruits of her perseverance in sending up a crew to 
meet Oxford, year after year, undaunted by disaster, 
and undismayed by the prospect of a defeat, in many 
cases inevitable.’ The crew of the Oxford boat was 
made up from the best ‘oars’ in the university, the 
names of many familiar to American ears, from 
the fact that they were in the boat which o the 
Harvard crew last year. They were R. W. house, 
A. G. P. Lewis, J. S. Baker, J. C. Moss, F. E. H. ayne, 
J. H. Woodhouse, W. D. Benson, 8. D. Darbishire 
(stroke), and F. H. Hall (coxswain). The Cambri 
crew was com as follows: E. 8S. L. Randolph, J. 
H. Ri , J. W. Dale, E. A. Spencer, W. H. — E. 
Phelps, J. 8. Strachan, J. H. D. Goldie (stroke), and H. 
E. Gordon (coxswain). In the reach to Barnes’ Brid 
(remarks the London IUustrated Times, from the 
pages of which journal we have copied the engraving 
of the view of the bridge, including the stretches o' 
river above 4 ow pm as Fo 
exciting scene e race), the Cam crew slow! 
improved their position, but their —— L was me | 
festly a mere question of time, because, in addition to 
their rowing a more regular and measured stroke, all 
together, in a compact body, the time in the Oxford 
boat became gradually worse, on the stroke- 
side. Barnes’s Bridge was reached by the Cambridge 
crew, one length in t,in eighteen minutes; and 
off the White Heart Inn they were clear of Oxford. 
This advantage was increased up to Mortlake Brew- 
ery, where Cambridge led by a couple of lengths ; but 
this was reduced on passing the , and on reach- 
ing the stake-boat were but a length in advance. The 
starting-points were station-boats moored 
Putney steamboat pier and off the end of the 
The time was 22 3 4.6 secs. 


The Dead of Solferino. 


We illustrate, this week, the arrangiog and group- 
ing, by a committee of members of the Italian Par- 
liament, of different parts of the bodies of those who 
fell on the memorable field of Solferino. The appear- 
ance of the field, before the committee commenced 
operations, was dreary and desolate in the extreme. 
The grave-digger had but imperfectly performed his 
work, and here and there, sticking out of the ground, 
in different parts of the fleld, an arm, or a leg, ora 
skull, or even, at rare intervals, a whole skéleton, 
might be seen in all the ghastliness and horror of a 
frightful death. A few weeks ago it was proposed, in 
the Italian Parliament, by the Marquis Tovelli, to ex- 
hume the bodies, and gather the skulls and bones, 
gtrewed about the battle-fleld, of the brave men who 
perished there, into one common grave, and erect a 
monument to their memory. In order to insure the 
carrying-out of this generous plan, a committee was 
formed, with a capital of forty-two thousand francs, to 
take the matter in hand. The first object of the com- 
mittee was to purchase the hill on which the tower 
and church of Solferino are situated, in order to erect 
thereon the chapels for the reception of the remains, 
which are to be classified and arranged according to 
their relation to the anatomy of the human body. 
The operation of classifying and arranging the re- 
mains have been carried on with commendable activ- 
ity, and are expected to be co upleted in a few days. 
Up to the present time, of ‘ue 10,000 or 11,000 who 
were killed—according to official accounts made at 
the time of the battle—thoy have exhumed, from 751 
ditches, more than 8,177 skeletons. The chapels have 
been completed, and are ready for the reception of the 
remains as soon as they are arranged, A great deal 
of interest is manifested in.the doings of the commit- 
tee, and numbers of persohs were present at the 
meeting of the 220 subscribers to thefund. Our en 





gravings represent two incidents—the exhuming and 
Classifging of difierent parts of the body. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Mrs. F. W. Lanper has just returned from 
Europe. 

Tne new opera-house in Paris cost the snug 
little sum of $8,000,000. 


Tue “Black Crook” is to be revived in 
Albany by the Messrs. Meech, 


“Orarisa Harrower” is the title of a new 
work to be produced at the Grand Opera, Paris. 


Tue Gregory and Orin famifies have joined 
forces in San Francisco, and are giving open-air per- 
formances. 


Mr. Banpmany, the tragedian, is acting at 
Melbourne, Australia, where he seems to have awak- 
ened great enthusiasm. 


Mrs. Henry Vanpewnorr, a well-known 
London actress of the Drury Lane Theatre, died a 
few days ago in London. 


“ Pippin,” at Niblo’s, gives promise of prov- 
ing a golden Pippin to its managers, the attendance 
being quite large, even during the Holy Week. 


Mure. Marrerra Rave and company a 
peared at National Hall, Midland, Mich., on the 14t 
producing “Flowers of the Forest,” to an excellent 

ouse. 


Tue Pantin tragedy is the subject for a 
new melodrama in Hamburg, and closes with red fire, 
and a tableau representing the execution of Traup- 
mann. 


Me. Artuur Marruison, the favorite tenor 
of Booth’s Theatre, has been e’ d by the m: r 
of the Fifth Avenue Theatre for next season. r. 
Daly, like Wallack, is collecting an excellent com- 
pany. 


Sianor Marto has been engaged as Regis- 

sear-General at the Italian Opera-House, St. Peters- 

burg. The term for which he has signed is three 

a The post is one that makes him manager of 
undertaking. 


A Frencu newspaper has explained the 
title of Mr. Robertson’s new piece, “ M. P.,” means 
“Murder of Parliament.” if the comedy has not 
more in it than was in “The Nightingale,” English 
critics may suggest that it should be called M. T. 


Ar the Academy of Music, Omaha, Neb., 
Frank Mayo made his last sepencepee on the 11th, as 
Badger, in the “Streets of New York,” leav for 
San Francisco on the 12th. The Rita Sangalli let 
Troupe were to open for three nights and one maiinée 
performance. 


Dvurine the performance at the Adelphi 
Theatre, Boston, last week, as the 3 danseuse, 
Miss Betty Rigl, was going through her performance 
she made a mis-step, in consequence of which she fell 
heavily to the stage, striking on her left hip and 
elbow, dislocating the latter. 


At McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, the second 
week of Jos. K. E tt’s engag € commenced on 
the 11th with @ large audience. There was a slight 
change in the concert saloon scene, Mr. Emmett in- 
troducing a new song, “Oh, don’t I love my Betay |” 
which received & hearty encore. 


Mapame Garcra and Minister Garcia, fof 
Italy, at their musical entertainment on the evening 
of ry 18th, at the Capital, had for their guests near! 
all the Foreign Ministers in Washington, accompani 
by the ladies of their respective families, together with 
several Senators and other distinguished personages. 


Tue “ Hippodrome Parisien,” by which title 
the Great European Circus inaugurated the season of 
1870, at the Empire Skating Rink, Third avenue and 
63d street, on the 11th inst., proved tolerably success- 
ful, the oon and evening performances provid- 
ing a source of much enjoyment to good-sized audi- 
ences. 


TuratricaL matters in New Orleans have 


received good attention the past week, especially at 
the Deen dog. Fron where Miss Lucille Western 





has been “Frou-Frou’’ to the most brilliant 
audiences that have assembled in this house this sea- 
son. Miss Western’s Gilberte is a very clever piece of 


JoserH Jerrerson played lately at the Na- 
tional Theatre, Washington, in conjunction with his 
son and little Bessie Germon. The remarkable fact 
spectively the grandson, great-grandson, and grest- 

Vv ie gran grandson, and great- 

great-granddaughter of the “first Jefferson,’ former 

r of the same theatre, and descendants by 

one less remove from the second Jefferson, who also 
held the same office. 


Epwin Booru, on being asked if he ever 
forgot his said: “Sometimes a word esca) 
from me. Phe dther night, in the soliloquy, a courte 
of lines from my mind, and [ could not recall 
them. ere is no feeling more nizing than this. 
It paralyzes one instantly. A @ actor will escape 
by introducing some stage business, but the mere 
tripping is enough to dampen the performance for 
the rest of the evening.” 


Tue “temptations” to visit the Grand 
Opera House are now guetee than ever, for, to give 
eclat to the Easter holidays, a new baile, was 7 as 
duced in the “Twelve Temptations,” which bi t 
out some of the best we have had in the city 
for a lomg time. The dancing element at this house 
is now one of the — attractive bag J of the 

spectacle, which, taken as an en amo. 
sucoesses of thia remarkable theatrical éra. 


“ Lay on Macpurr !” is the battlocry of the 
invincible G. L, Fox at the Olympic, where the tragi- 
comic ———— appears in his new réle of Mac- 
beth, the melancholy and subdued Hamlet having 
been shelved on the 16th inst. The parts of Hamlet 
and Macbeth are so widely different, that we are rot 

tive that the —, Humpty Dumpty will be able to 
ake in the Thane of Chowder at one fell swoop, yet 
ze ee much confidence in the strategic abilities of 

. Fox. 


Mrs. Howarp Pavut played Lady Macbeth 
and Hecate, last week, at the Boston Museum, to 
$1,000 houses. Her success was complete, and the 
local press teem with eulogiums on the refinement 
and power of the performances. Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard Paul are announced for a series of conceris at the 
Music Hall, after which they visit Providence, Porta- 
mouth, and other New England towns, previous to a 
“return visit to Buffalo and Rochester. They go to 
Europe in June. 


A 80-CALLED burlesque of the “Bohemian 
Girl” was presented at Wood’s Museum the past week 
by the h blondes under Felix Koger’s command, 
at the evening performances, and the result was that 
instead of the good houses which had been attracted 
by the “ White Cat’ burlesque, given by the Ameri- 
can brunettes the week previous, the attendance dur- 
ing the week at night was comparatively slim, while 
at the afternoon performances the Rand Sisters, with 
their “‘ White Cat,” drew good houses, 


Cuartes Martruews, the comedian, was 
served by a green-grocer named Berry, and generally 
settled his bill once a quarter. At one time the ac- 
count was sent in before it was due, and Matthews, 
laboring under an idea that his credit was doubted, 
said, “ Here’s a pretty muii, Berry. You have sent 


in your Dill, Berry, before it is due, Berry. Your fa- 
ther, the elder erry, would not have been such a 
oose, Berry ; but you need not look so Diack, Berry, 





‘or don’t care a straw, Berry, and shan’t pay you 
till Christmas, Berry.” 
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FRANCE.—THE STRIKE AT CREUZOT, BURGUNDY—THE REGULAR WORKMEN ASSAILED BY FBANCE.—IN THE CANINE EXPOSITION, AT THE CHAMPS ELYSEES, PARIS—PORTPAITS OF 
THE STRIKERS. SOME OF THE PRIZE DOGS. 











FRANCE.—THE STRIEH OF THE DISAFFECTED AT CREUZOT—ATTEMPT TO CONCILIATE THE ENGLAND.—TWO METHODS OF TREATING SHEEP THAT HAVE BEEN SHEARED IN WINTER— 
WORKMEN AT TH® TIME OF PAYMENT. THE PROTECTED AND THE UNPROTECTED. 














ENGLAND,—THE LAST GREAT RACE ON THE THAMES RIVER, NEAR LONDON, BETWEEN THE ‘‘ PICKFD FIGHT” OF THE BOAT-CREWS OF THE OXFORD AND THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITIES— CAMBRIDGE 
THE WINNER FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE 1860, 
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MATION OF THE SKELETONS OF SOLDIERS WHO FELL DURING THE BATTLE ITALY.—CLASSIFICATION OF THE BONES OF THOSE WHO FELL AT IHE BATILE OF 
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MR.*J. WALKER, 
ARTIST, OF NEW 
VORK. 

Mr. JAMES WALKER 
the historical battle 
painter, who has re- 
cently received a com 
mission from Major- 
General Joseph Hooker 
to paint a mammoth 
picture of the great 
fight above the clouds 
on Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn., passed his boy- 
hood on the banks of 
the picturesque Hud- 
son, New York. At an 
early age, he mani- 
fested a strong inclina- 
tion to study nature, 
and sketch.her most 
attractive forms. While 
yet a youth, he visited 
the home of the Mon- 
tezumas, where he re- 
sided during a period 
of eight years, inde- 
fatigable in his art- 
studies, and constant 
in the practice of his 
profession. His life 
has been singularly 
full of romantic and ad- 
venturous incidents. 
Wherever he has jour- 
neyed, no barriers have 
prevented his pro- 
gress. Active beyond 
the average of men, he 
bas climbed and pad- 
dled where many would 
have hesitated to pro- 
eeed. 

During the late war 
jie was especially ex- 
posed to danger, being 
always found in the 
front ranks of our army. 

The habits of appli- 
cation and endurance 
that were exhibited in 
the neighborhood of his 
boyhood home, have 
clung to him through 
all successive changes 
of residence ; and it is 
owing to these, as well 
as his intense love of 
the profession, that he 
has been able to por- 
tray so faithfully with 
the brush those scenes 
in our late struggle 
that are now accepted 
as historical facts. 

Mr, Walker accom- 
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panied the Army of the 
Cumberland on its 
marches and to its vic- 
tories, and was the 
special guest of Gen- 
eral Hooker during that 
campaign made famous 
by the battles of Look- 
out Mountain and Re- 
sacca, sketching the 
prominent scenes and 
actors therein. Onhis 
return, he visited the 
field of Gettysburgh, 
Pa., where he remained 
several weeks, sketch- 
ing on the open field, 
and collecting those 
data that led to the 
execution of his re- 
markable painting of 
that decisive battle. 
His . “Gettysburgh,” 
painted to the order of 
Colonel John B. Bach- 
eldor, stands at the 
head of American bat- 
tle-pictures. During 
the progress of the 
work, his studio was 
visited by both Union 
and Confederate offi- 
cers who had partici- 
pated in the action, and 
from whom he obtained 
valuable suggestions. 
The painting has re- 
ceived high encomiums 
of connoisseurs, and 
might well be regarded 
as the crowning work 
of an active life. 

But Mr. Walker's en- 
ergy still clings to him, 
and General Hooker 
could have confided the 
laborious task of pic- 
turing his famous bat- 
tle above the clouds to 
no more able or worthy 
hands. He is now 
about visiting Europe 
with reference to this 
work, and on his re- 
turn will apply himself 
at once to the canvas. 

Our engraving re- 
presents Mr. Walker in 
the act of making the 
sketch of an important 
locality on Lookout 
Mountain, only one of 
the many that will en- 
ter into the composi- 
tion of what he con- 
siders his life’s great 
task, 
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A WELCOME TO THE BLUEBIRD, 
By J. L. Hersey. 


Halt, hail, sweet bird! sure harbinger of spring, 
Again with joy thine annual song I hear ; 

Welcome, thy purple breast and sky-blue wing, 
For thou art ever to my heart most dear. 


Long have I listened for thy herald note 
To sound the requiem of old Winter drear— 
Upon the breeze this morn I heard it float, 
And then I knew the spring-time must be near. 


And now I see thee blithesome on the tree, 
My bosom thrills with rapture and delight ; 
Sweet little warbler, full of life and glee, 
How well thou know’st the end of Winter's 
night. 


Since thou wert here, old Boreas, fierce and 
loud, 
Rushed with his legions from the northern 
hills— 
Hid the bright earth beneath a snowy shroud, 
Chained the blue rivers and the murmuring 
rills, 


Bhook the bright robe of Autumn from the 
trees, 
And rudely snatched the last sweet flower 
away ; 
But soon the sun-warm showers and gentle 
breeze 
Will deck the scene in Summer’s array. 


Thy little cot still standeth as before, 
Although it wavered in the howling wind ; 

And now the snow is gone that filled its door, 
And thou again thy snug retreat wilt find, 


Sweet bird, like thee, when mortal life is o’er, 
May our freed spirits plume their pinions 
bright, 
To an immortal spring exultant soar, 
To bask forever in unmixed delight. 








THREE CASTS FOR A 
LIFE. 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


PART II.—THE FRENCH COUNTESS. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE TWO FRIENDS—CHANGE OF 
YEARS—NO “‘ BUTS”—THE ODIOUS WORD—MY 
BROTHER-IN-LAW, THE VAGABOND—PODATCHKY 
AND HIS MASTER—ASSISTING MBMORY—IN- 
STINCT, FOR ONCE, RIGHT. 


On the preceding morning, some two hours 
before midday, Catharine Dolgorouki and her 
husband had arrived at the dwelling of her 
friend. 

It was with a real passion of tenderness that 
the Russian lady clasped Fiodorowna in her 
arms, and showered her kisses upon the lips 
and cheek, which had belonged to a girl when 
she last saw her. 

The two husbands—for Henri de Chateaupers 
had overtaken Sapichy when he was barely 
some ten miles from Paris, and accompanied 
them—had retired. 

Only the child was with them. 

Both of them had greatly changed. The 
years which had elapsed since the Countess 
Dolgorouki has last been seen, have—while not 
altering her old geniality of manner, strikingly 
improved the grand character of her beauty. 
Although she has no children, she is more ma- 
tronly in her style. It is, however, the matron- 
liness of a grande dame. With it, there has 
been added something to her brusque and im- 
perious bearing which it would be hard to de- 
fine. It might be, that she seemed more secure 
—that a weight may have been removed from 
her mind—that she may have gained from some 
cause, a sense of relief. But, what can have 
been the reason of this scarcely perceptible 
change? It is impossible to say, without prob- 
ing more deeply her secret nature than the by- 
stander has any chance of doing. 

Fiodorowna has also greatly altered. 

Since their last meeting, the separation from 
all the crushing influences of her former condi- 
tion have modified and altered her previous love- 
liness—only, it must be admitted, to refine and 
increase it. Her eyes are still as brightly and 
clearly blue—her fair hair as abundant, but her 
form is slighter and more graciously developed. 
Education has benefited her manners, while 
still leaving them as fresh and innocent as they 
had before been. Henri de Chateaupers had— 
considering that he was a Parisian, born during 
the period which preceded the Regency—dis- 
played considerable common sense on his 
marriage with her. He had, after a brief visit 
to his estates, taken her to Italy, with the inten- 
tion of educating her for the station in which 
he had placed her. 

In those days, education was not such as it is 
now. It necessitated little more than reading 
and writing—orthography was by no means a 
necessity—and the courtly breeding which is, 
at this time, well-nigh a thing of the past. 

That natural aptitude, which is possessed by 
the whole of the Sclavonic races, stood the 
young Russian girl in good stead. In two 
years, he felt that he might, without fear, pre- 
sent her in Paris. There, she made a sensa- 
tion. The Duc de Richelieu swore by her blue 
eyes, until he found that his devotion was use- 
less. Then, it was revealed with tears and 
blushes to her husband, that she expected to 
become a mother. Consequently, they re- 
turned to the estates she had only once before 
seen, and since her accouchement she had, with 
very slight intervals, resided in the mansion at 
which she is at present dwelling. 

After Catharine Dolgorouki had removed her 
traveling-dress, and, with the help of Fiodo- 
rowna, who dismissed her maid-servant, and 
insisted upon officiating as her hand-maiden, 
had re-attired herself, she sat down in the luxn- 





rious seat—straight as its back was, and rigidly 
stuffed as its seat might be, it was called luxu- 
rious in those days—near the window. 

She did not, however, gaze out upon the 
ripely-smiling landscape which stretched itself 
on every side, beyond the opened lattice. It 
was May, and the parching heat had not yet 
transmuted the green verdure of the park, and 
the fields without it, into the dry yellowish gray 
of the later summer. 

Her glance Was gravely and intently bent 
upon the features of her friend, who was kneel- 
ing at her feet, with her arms twined around 
the waist of the countess, 

“What are you thinking of—my mistress ?” 

An indescribable expression—it surely could 
not be of pain—overspread the features of Ca- 
tharine Dolgorouki. 

“« Fiodorowna——” 

“Yes!” replied Madame de Chateaupers, as 
she paused. 

** You are happy, here—ma belle ?” 

** Ag the day is long—mistress,” 

Again that singular look clouded the face of 
her friend. 

* Will you listen to me—my child ?” 

“With my whole heart !” 

The wife of Henri de Chateaupers did not 
seem to feel the absurdity of the epithet which 
had just been applied to her, by a woman of 
little more than her own age. 

“Come to me—Henri !” 
lady. 

It was with a bravely timid look that the 
child stole toward her, saying- 

*T will—madame.” 

Bending over him, Catharine lifted him into 
her arms, as she said, with a mocking bitter- 
ness—“ I have still no son—Fiodorowna !” 

While she kissed the boy, her friend replied— 
“So I had heard.” 

““ He is a brave lad—ma belle !” 

“Tam glad you think so—my. mistress !” 

Once more, that strange glance fiashed from 
the eyes of the Countess Dolgorouki. 

“My child”—she exclaimed— “this must 
have an end.” 

‘* What must ?” 

“When I received your letter, I had made 
up my mind to speak to you.” 

She paused a moment, and as she did so, 
with a look of wonder Fiodorowna gazed curi- 
ously and entreatingly at the countenance of 
Catharine. 

“ Have I offended you—dear mistress ?” 

“ You have.” 

Without meaning that it should be so, the 
last two words of the Russian countess were 
sharply spoken and incisive. To a stranger, 
they might have seemed to betray anger. It 
was so long since Madame de Chateaupers had 
conversed with Catharine, that she evidently 
supposed they did so, 

** Tell me in what—mistress ! and——~” 

Her sight had grown dimmed with unwonted 
tears, when the Russian lady interrupted her. 

‘* Bear with me—my child!” she said. “You 
have grown unused to my manner of speech.” 

She would have drawn her closer to herself, 
but for little Henri. 

“You are a bad woman”—he exclaimed, 
struggling in her arms to release himself from 
them. His face was flushed with a courageous 
anger. ‘*Why do you make madame, my mo- 
ther, cry ?” 

Both ladies smiled. 

“Tt is a brave game-pullet, and is already 
trying its wings and its little beak "—said Ca- 
tharine Dolgorouki. 

“This is your mother’s dearest friend—my 
child !” cried Fiodorowna. 

** Ts she ?” 

The wondering eyes of the boy opened 
widely. He could not understand why his 
parent should still have the tears of a moment 
since, ready to brim over. But, he ceased to 
struggle. 

“You asked me, ma belle! how you had of- 
fended me ?” 

I did—mistress !” 

** You have done so—again.” 

“In what way ?” 

** By calling me ‘ mistress.’” 

“ But——” 


said the Russian 


“] will have no ‘buts,’ my little one! When | 


I received your letter, delighted as I was to 
find you had not forgotten me, this fashion of 
addressing me grieved me deeply.” 

“ Grieved you—deeply.” 

* You know that to you I have invariably 
been true. Do you not?” 

One who had been watching the changes of 
Madame Dolgorouki’s features, may have fancied 
that a blush struggled through their fair skin. 
It was possibly, however, the increasing heat 
of the balmy atmosphere, or a “harce reflec- 
tion from the red drapery on either side of the 
open window. 

‘* Yes! my——” Fiodorowna paused. Then 
she added, as if correcting herself — “mm 
friend !” 

“ That is better—muth better.” 

“And why? You were——” 

* But am your ‘ mistress’ no longer.” 

“T know that. Yet——” 

** You persist in falsely humbling yourself to 
one, who holds merely a similar position to your 
own. Nay! Let me finish ”"—she continued, 
as the Countess de Chateaupers seemed about 
to speak. “You and I are equals. We may, 
perhaps, one day meet in St. Petersburg.” 

* Heaven forbid it !” 

“.Why—ma belle 7” asked the Russian lady, 
with a curious look of inquiry. 

* See—madame! what my life was when I 
was in my own country, and what it is now.” 

“ At all events "—said Catharine Dolgorouki 
—‘ whether we meet there or here, we are 
equals, and the use of the word is unseemly.” 

“*T love it.” 

“ And I do not ”—uttered her friend, sharply. 
Little Henri again grew restless, and looked at 
his mother with a precocious inquiry on his in- 
fantine face. 
Countess Dolgorouki corrected herself, by add- 
ing, in a far more tender tone than the words 











which had just escaped unwittingly her lips 
had been fashioned in—*‘ Will you oblige me in 
this—Fiodorowna ?” 

“Tf I can—my friend !” 

“You can do so easily—little one. Beside” 
—she added, asa bright thought suddenly oc- 
curred to her—“the Count de Chateaupers, 
your husband, might scarcely be pleased to 
hear it.” 

Fiodorowna smiled. 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

“Tam certain.” 

—** Why, I call you so always when I speak of 
you to him.” 

“Tn any case "—said Catharine, unwilling to 
own herself defeated, as she had so unex- 
pectedly been—" if we ever meet in Russia, 
you will promise me to forget the odious word.” 

‘* Most assuredly.” 

It was with an odd smile that the Russian 
lady received this promise. Fiodorowna, how- 
ever, did not notice it, as they became engaged 
in conversation upon the innumerable matters 
of interest which rise between two friends who 
have so long been separated. 

Dinner was served at two o’clock—the fash- 
jonable hour in those days—and Sapichy, 
who had improved in outward geniality—the 
diplomat or politican is invariably a more 
agreeable companion when age begins to streak 
his hair with gray— gracefully kissed the 
fingers of Madame de Chateaupers, as he led 
her into the dining-room. He was full of wit 
and anecdote, recounting all the changes which 
had taken place in the political and home-life 
of the Russian capital. 

“It may be useful to you and Madame la 
Comtesse”—he interpolated, with a graceful 
bow to Fiodorowna—“to know how society 
and politics have varied, in the interval between 
your last tarrying and your approaching s0- 
journ in St. Petersburg.” 

Our approaching sojourn there !” 

Henri de Chateaupers turned to his wife. 
He had been engaged in conversation with 
Madame Dolgorouki. 

“T had supposed—Fio, that you had heard 
it.” 

“ Heard what—Henri ?” 

Catharine replied to the inquiring look which 
the French gentleman had given her, before he 
had spoken to his wife : 

“We were so much engaged in the discus- 
sion of things which are sealed matters to you, 
men—bon camarade, that I deferred telling 
Fiodorowna.” 

“ Permit me, then "—said Sapichy, bowing— 
“to inform the Countess de Chateaupers, that 
his Majesty the King has been graciously 
pleased to appoint her husband to the post of 
Special Secretary to the Duc de Richelieu, who 
travels hence, in one week, as Ambassador to 
St. Petersburg, for the purpose of congratulat- 
ing the Tsarina Elizabeth upon her accession to 
the throne.” 

The white lips and ashen cheeks which were 
turned toward the Russian lady while Dolgo- 
rouki was speaking, reproached her for having 
neglected to inform her of this fact. 

Catharine had not, indeed, dreaded doing so. 

As may have been earlier seen, she had 
plenty of courage whenever there was a neces- 
sity for its use. 

She was, however, Sybaritish in her nature. 

The rose-leaves on which she might be 
stretched were never rumpled by her, unless 
there was an actual necessity. 

When she had heard the emphatic “‘ Heaven 
forbid it !” of Fiodorowna, in answer to the im- 
plied prospect of their meeting at &t. Peters- 
burg, she had inwardly resolved that her “bon 
camarade” should have the pleasure of impart- 
ing to her this piece of information. It so 
chanced, that her own husband had been the 
medium of doing so. That, of course, was of 
very little consequence. She did not care 
whose lips it came from, so that it did not hap- 
pen to be from her own. 

“* Is this so—Henri ?” 

* Certainly—Fio !” 

** You cannot avoid it ?” 

“T have definitely accepted the appoint- 


ment,” 


Nor, indeed, can it create the slightest de- 
gree of astonishment that Monsieur de Chateau- 
pers should have done so. 

In those days, ambassadorizing was not a 
calling, nor had diplomacy generally attained 
to the rank of a distinct profession. Even a 
painter or a poet might be an envoy, as they 
had before been, when chance or royal favor 
willed it. Special embassies were, with their 
secretaryships, a sort of prize-medals given to 
particular favorites, or honorable and tempo- 
rary exiles for some courtier whose star might, 
at the period, be upon the wane. 

However, the French nobleman saw that the 
prospect of revisiting Russia, which he had 
supposed would be a pleasant surprise to his 
wife, was by no means an agreeable one. He, 
consequently, added— 

“If you, dearest, prefer remaining with our 
child in France—you shall do so.” 

““No—Henri! Where you go, I will aceom- 
pany you.” The color had returned to her 
face, and she smiled up into his eyes. “I sup- 
pose I was a little fool, but I was thinking of 
one who caused me and you much trouble.” 

When she spoke, she had refrained from 
naming Paul Dimitry. The look which flashed 
upon her from his sister, thanked her for so 
doing. 

With the usual indifference of a Russian to 
the trouble which he himself has no part in, 
Sapichy had, however, recognized this absti- 
nence upon the part of the wife of the French 
nobleman. 

“ You need not hesitate on account of ce cher 
Paul, Madame de Chateaupers. The vagabond, 
provided he is still alive—but, of course, he is, 
rascals do not die very readily—is wandering 
about Europe. Naturally enough, he is hoping 
for the day when the death of the Boyard may 


As she felt his movement, the | enable him to take possessiou of the family 


estates. Nay, Madame mon epouse, you need 
have no fear”—he broke in upon what he was 





saying to the wife of his host, as he noticed the 
look of repugnance upon the face of Catharine, 
“Tyan Dimitry does not come from a race that 
hurry themselves out of the world for the 
benefit of others. At any rate "—he continued, 
reflectively, as the early death of the elder 
brother of the Boyard recurred to his memory— 
“he will not do so, for Paul. Neither his love 
nor his sorrow are likely, for many years, to 
give young Dimitry the chance he is longing 
for. So—Madame,” he again went on, turning 
to Fiodorowna—*“ you will allow me to take a 
glass of wine with you to our pleasant meet- 
ing in St. Petersburg—more pleasant, let me 
hope, even than this one is.” 

As one of the domestics filled his goblet with 
champagne, he bowed and drank to the wife of 
his host, who touched her lips to her own glass, 

On the same evening, about the hour of sun- 
set, or a little before it, Count Sapichy walked 
round the mansion to the stables attached to it. 
They were splendidly fitted up. It was scarcely, 
however, to examine them, that the Russian 
had taken the trouble to discover where they 
were. “To discover” is written advisedly. 
The Tartar instincts of his race precluded his 
seeking information, openly, about anything or 
any place which he believed he himself could 
find out. Certain is it, that, in the present in- 
stance, he had discovered the stables without 
any prodigious amount of trouble. 

He had also found the man whom he was 
seeking. 

Podatchky was waiting for him, in obedience 
to his own instructions. 

After interchanging a few words with the 
serf, respecting the horses, he turned suddenly 
and looked him straight in the face. 

“Well?” 

The form of interrogation was laconic in the 
extreme. 

Well-looking and crafty, the handsome eyes 
of the young man met those of his owner. 

‘What would his master hear ?” 

‘* What Podatchky has to tell.” 

Apparently, the serf was reflecting. The 
glance of Dolgorouki was fixed upon him, 
searchingly. 

** Podatchky has nothing.” 

“Let Podatchky think.” 

After a long pause, he replied— 

‘The master must assist him.” 

“T belleve that Podatchky speaks the fruth” 
—said Sapichy. “I will try. Podatchky has a 
keen memory. Does he remember nothing, the 
morning that we quitted Paris? I would have 
questioned him earlier, but that I was unable to 
dispense with the presence of Madame the 
Countess or the Frenchman. Yes—I see that 
Podatchky’s memory is not treacherous.” 

The hawk-like glance of the serf had flashed 
with intelligence, as his master had uttered the 
preceding words. 

“Tt was just beyond the gates.” 

“ Right.” 

** Podatchky heard the shout of a man ?” 

““ What did it shape ?” 

“A name,” 

** What name ?” 

‘* Sapichy Dolgorouki.” 

“Right. Whose voice was it ?” 

** Podatchky could only fancy.” 

Give your fancy, words.” 

“It seemed to be the voice of Paul Dimitry.” 

* Right—again !” exclaimed the count, as his 
brow darkened. ‘“ You turned and looked at 
him ?” 

‘* Yes—master.” 

‘ Was it”—the question had begun in a sav- 
age manner, but suddenly changed into a scorn- 
fully jesting one—“ your old friend and patron 
—my good Podatchky ?” 

“The man was in rags—haif-starved—worn 
down to skin and bone—unshaven.” 

Sapichy stared. 

‘* Was it Paul Dimitry ?” 

“ Podatchky believes—not.” 

* But—it might have been.” 

“Tt is just possible.” - 

* But not probable—eh ?” 

He waited for an answer, but none came 
from the lips of the serf. Giving him three or 
four crown pieces, with a flatteringly caressing 
gesture, Sapichy Dolgorouki walked away. 

“T had hoped”—he muttered to himself— 
“that dissipation and poverty had placed the 
coward comfortably under the sod. However, 
the devil cares for his black shéep, and, by St. 
Nicholas, Paul is one of the blackest. Will it be 
worth my while to hunt him up, and squander 
some of my spare roubles upon his poverty ?” 
He reflected some few minutes as he walked 
slowly on. Then he shrugged his shoulders. 
“ Katinka would insist upon my doing so. Yet 
if she saw him, she would not interchange a 
word with him. Women are curious creatures. 
Well—well ! we shall see.” 

It is noteworthy, that the Russian count had 
not for a single moment doubted that the 
ragged, half-starved, worn down to skin and 
bone, unshaven individual was his worthy 
brother-in-law. Instinct, was for once, right. 


CHAPTER V.—RESEMBLANCE—NO COMMENT—DIF- 
FERENCE IN TEMPER—MAILOWITZ AND ISMAILA 
——A WEAK PACKAGE OF FLESH AND BONE— 
THE CONTEMPTUOUS ALMS—THE MASTER OF THE 
HOUSE—-TEMPTATION TO MURDER. 


‘* Where are you—Aunt Ismaila ?” 

These, it may be remembered, were the words 
which had closed the door of Paul Dimitry’s 
heart upon its momentary suspicion of some- 
thing like tenderness. 

They had been uttered by Fiodorowna, who 
with her friend and her child—attended bya 
domestic—were standing in the garden of the 
cottage. 

It would have been hard to have found two 
purer types of blonde and brunette loveliness, 
had the Europe of that day been searched 
through, than the lady De Chateaupers and 
Catharine Dolgorouki. Ordinarily, the Russian 
Countess implicitly obeyed the dictates of tash- 
ion, and had her hair powdered. But, this 
morning, she had in a curiously unwonted com- 
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pliance with the wish of Fiodorowna, for once 
abjured powder, and her natural curls streamed 
over her shoulders in rare abundance. 

The resemblance between the two—widely 
varying as they did, in complexion—to which 
Sapichy Dolgorouki had, as may be remem- 
bered, called the attention of Monsieur de Cha- 
teaupers on the night when they had quitted 
Berenzoff, was how much more pronounced and 
obvious. 

This was probably due to the greater ap- 
proach to fashion shown in the toilet of Fiodo- 
rowna, as well as the apparent indifference 
to the mode, that morning displayed by her 
companion. It brought them nearer to each 
other in appearance, and ade the natural sim- 
jlarity, in manner and lin@f feature, still more 
striking. 

Certainly, it had struck both the husbands 
forcibly when they saw them depart from the 
chateau. 

Like a well-bred gentleman, however, Sapi- 
chy made no comment upon it. Possibly, he 
remembered the caution he had addressed to 
the French count, or, possibly—not. 

The satirical smile which curled his lips when 
he saw them, may have sprung from any of a 
score, or more, of other causes. 

On their way to the cottage Catharine Dol- 
gorouki had been jesting at the unwillingness 
her friend had displayed to revisit Russia, and 
at the ease with which she had put it away from 
her. 

“You are wrong, my—friend "—Fiodorowna 
said, substituting the last word for that which 
had arisen to her tongue and which Catharine 
had forbidden her to use—‘‘I still feel the same 
disinclination to return. But, where my hus- 
band goes, for a time which can but be a few 
months, my place is with him.” 

“Quite right—ma /ille /” replied her friend, 
laughing. ‘He loves you so dearly, however, 
that I wonder you did not bring the battery of 
tearful eyes and prayerful words to bear upo 
him, when you had him-alone.” ° 

“Would you have done so with the Count 
Dolgorouki ?” inquired Fiodorowna. 

‘Tt would have been no use—little one !” 

“ You see, then os 

“No! I don’t”—interrupted the countess. 
“T should simply have told Sapichy that he 
might go, and that I should stay.” 

Her eyes flashed, as she uttered these words. 

“Perhaps, you are right—my friend! But, 
l—_—? 

Well!” 

‘¢ Am differently placed from you. 
help remembering——” 

‘*Tra—la, la !” sung Madame Dolgorouki, in- 
terrupting her. ‘“ That is an old story which a 
wise wife would forget when her foot is in the 
stirrup of matrimony and she has love for a 
bridle. You might govern De Chateaupers by 
love, as I rule my own comings and goings by 
my will.” 

“TItwas with some bitterness, that the last 
words had escaped her. Possibly, the quick 
and willful blood in her veins might have run 
more gently, had she felt that she had as warm 
and honest a love to rest upon, as her friend 
had. 

Fiodorowna did not answer. 

The Russain lady stooped—lifted the child 
from the ground where he was holding the 
silken skirt of his mother as he walked beside 
them, and printed a long kiss upon his rosy 
mouth. 

After this, she did not again recur to the sub- 
ject. 

When they had entered the cottage—after the 
summons of Ismaila by her niece, with which 
the chapter opened—the wife of Mailowitz was 
standing in in the principal room, and the door 
of the inner apartment was partly closed. 

Running toward Fiodorowna, she was about 
to seize her hand and press her lips to it, when 
she became aware of the presence of the daugh- 
ter of her old master. 

Instinctively, as she saw the haughty pride of 
those well-remembered features, she dropped 
upon her knees, without again wasting a single 
thought upen her nicce, and went through the 
usual formu‘a of the serf with one who has a 
right to her or his service. 

“ You were right—Fiodorowna !” said Cath- 
arine Dolgorouki, smiling. ‘“ Ismaila has not 
benefited by her residence in France as much 
as Mailowitz.” 

“ The mistress his seen him then ?” 

“Truly—yes! Ismaila. He addressed me 
as madame, and after a bow—not of the most 
graceful description—stood up as straight as one 
of your own old pines at Yerkowa.” 

“He was at the Chateau ”"—said Fiodorowna 
—“to receive the instructions of my hus- 
band.” 

Ismaila had now risen and was glancing un- 
easily at. the door of the other chamber. Her 
limited intelligence could not fully realize, in 
spite of the rags which she had seen, the differ- 
ent position which Paul Dimitry held with re- 
gard to her niece. It was by the will of the 
Boyard, that Fiodorowna had left Russia. Here, 
however, was Paul. Supposing that he had 
come to claim her, in spite of the apparent 
change in her ownership, the serf—freed by 
law, though not in spirit—was trembling like 
an aspen. 

This was noticed by the Russian lady. 

She also followed her uneasy look as it re- 
verted to the partially closed door. 

What could it mean ? 

“You have not yet spoken to Henri—lIs- 
maila!” exclaimed the Countess de Chateau- 
pers, calling her attention to the boy who was 
pulling at the skirt of the dress of the wife of 
Mailowitz. He had been nursed byher. “I 
can forgive you for your forgetfulness of me. 
But, he will scarcely be inclined to do so, if you 
do not speak to him.” 

“May St. Sergins and all the blessed saints 
of our holy Russia look after and be good 
to him ”—cried the old woman, while, as if in 
terror, she raised him in her arms. 

« What are you afraid of—-Aunt ’Smaila ?” 
said the child. ‘‘ Don’t you look white ”"—he 
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pulled her wrinkled cheek. “I will take care 
of you.” 

“A true De Chateaupers !"—exclaimed Mad- 
ame Dolgorouki. ‘‘ Were Ismaila thirty years 
younger, the chicken might crow like his father, 
and offer to wed her.” 

So singular was the accent of this—under the 
circumstances of Fiodorowna’s own marriage— 
strange speech, that her large blue eyes turned 
full upon the Russian lady. But, if she had been 
astonished at the sharpness and strange tenor 
of her words, she was still more astounded at 
the alteration which a few moments had made 
in her appcarance. She was standing between 
her and the door of the inner room. The 
healthy bloom had vanished from her cheeks, 
They were now deadly white, save one scarletly 
hectic spot in the centreofeach. Her lips were 
parched and dry. Her brows were knit, and 
her hands were clinched tightly. 

“ What is the matter—Catharine ” 

“Nothing, but the heat of the room—little 
one.” 

The ring of her voice was hard and metallic. 

“You are surely ill.” 

“Tt is stifling. Let us go.” 

Seizing the arm of Madame de Chateaupers, 
with a grasp that bore witness to the fact that 
she was unabje to control herself, she dragged, 
rather than led her, through the entrance. 

When, she again stood in the sunlight, a 
change seemed to come over her. 

Her features relaxed, and she staggered 
against a maple standing to the left of the door- 
way. 

** What a weak package of flesh and bone, the 
strongest of women, is ’—she cried in a jeering 
tone. ‘A little heat, and the fatigue of two or 
three days travel, ma belle! upset our nerves. 
Get me acup of water—not, you ”"—she said, as 
Fiodorowna endeavored to release her arm 
from the hand which still compressed it. “A 
countess was not made for a waiting-woman. 

She made an imperative gesture to Ismaila, 
who had followed them with the child, and stood 
in the doorway, trembling. 

Setting down the boy who ran to his mother 
with a cry of joy, Ismaila retired into the cot- 
tage and shortly reappeared with an earthen 
cup, filled with the cool fluid. 

The Russian lady drank it eagerly, and then 
dropped it from her hand. 

* Let us go—Fiodorowna !” 

“ Are you strong enough ?” 

‘Look at your poor wrist "—was the answer, 
as she unclasped her fingers from it, Then she 
said—“I am strangely forgetful.” Drawing a 
purse from the small embroidered satchel hang- 
ing to her waist—with a hurried gesture, that 
almost seemed as if it expressed her scorn for 
her own action—she tossed it within the en- 
trance of the dwelling. ‘This is for the good 
of your walls—Ismaila! and whomever they 
may contain.” 

The words were strange, but Fiodorowna did 
not notice their singularity, hard as their utter- 
ance was. She had known by the chink of the 
purse when it fell, that it contained gold. 

“This is not necessary—my mistress !” she 
exclaimed, as the flush of her injured pride 
mounted to her brow. 

“Nor is it necessary, ma mie! that you 
should again utter that odious word.” 

What she had said was couched in her usually 
winning and imperative style. But, she stooped 
and embraced the child who had been watching 
her, wonderingly. His mother knew that this 
movement was meant to apologize for her 
seemingly ungracious act. That something 
which she could not divine must have occurred 
to ruffle her friend’s mind, she felt certain. 
What—it was absolutely impossible for her to 
suppose. The remains of her old habits of 
self-retention and deference, precluded her 
from the attempt to inquire into it. Then, 
silently, and slowly they walked away—Cath- 
arine still retaining the hand of little Henri, in 
her own. Fiodorowna might have faniced that 
she needed to support herself by the touch of 
that fresh and vigorous, although childish life, 
had not her eyes burnt as brightly, and her 
cheeks been colored with the same ripe health 
as before. 

Ismaila stood where they had left her, until 
she had seen them disappear among the grand 
old trees of the park around the chateau, Then, 
she re-entered the cottage. 

Paul Dimitry was standing in the centre of 
the outer room. 

A few moments before her return, his coun- 
tenance—could she have seen it—would have 
appalled her. 

He had met the glance of his sister through 
the partially unclosed door of the outer cham- 
ber. Then, he had heard all that followed, and 
knew that she had recognized him. He felt 
the contemptuous scorn which had induced her 
to quit the dwelling that at present sheltered 
him. Had he been able to redden with shame, 
he would have crimsoned to the very eyes, at the 
disdainful alms—he knew that the purse, she 
had thrown behind, her was no more—which 
Catharine Dolgorouki had cast him. 

Mingled with his rage, was the mad passion 
he felt still for Fiodorowna. 

Since Henri de Chateaupers had won hem 
from him, he had almost fancied that he hated 
her. 

He had heard her voice once more, and 
caught a glimpse of her. Again, his desire re- 
turned upon him with tenfold vehemence. 

If the wife of Dolgorouki had not seen and 
recognized him, he would—but—No ! While he 
stamped his foot savagely upon the ground, he 
knew that he would not even have the courage, 
himeclf, to stab the man he bated with so fierce 
a malevolence, in the back. 

He had once bribed an assassin. He dared 
not, himseif, dream of murder. 

Then, he had picked up the purse. It bore 
his aister’s cypher, worked upon the velvet 
with seed-pearis. Gnashing his teeth, he opened 
it. Ite contents were some ninety louis-d’ors. 
With a savage oath, he thrust the gold into the 
bag of crown-pieces which Ismaila had pre- 
viously given him. Ue did aot eyen think of 





returning fhese. Then, he tore the purse 
into shreds and cast them upon the smoulder- 
ing embers of the wood-fire, which, when he en- 
tered, had been burning on the hearth. 

After doing this, he thought that again he 
might dress with some fitting style, and place 
himeelf in better trim to appeal to Sapichy. 

As his face,under the influence of these 
thoughts, became calmer, Ismaila entered the 
apartment. When he saw her features still 
bearing the marks of her tropble, a bitter sneer 
broke over his lips. 

“* What is the matter—Ismaila ?” 

“The mistress” — she said, whiningly— 
“knows "— 

“That her brother is here.” 

“¢ Should she tell the French Count ”— 

** She will not.” 

**Ts the master sure ?” 

“She prays for my death”—he broke out, 
madly—* but, be sure, that she will not men- 
tion, even to her husband, that she has seen 
the discarded wolf with his ragged coat, his. 
pinched ribs and his hungry eyes.” 

Without another word, he was crossing to the 
door, when a figure darkened it. 

It was Mailowitz. 

If there was little change, save that of addi- 
tional years in Ismaila, it must be confessed 
that there was much in herhusband. Possibly, 
all the dirt and grease had not yet disappeared 
from him, but much of it had. The more ad- 
vanced civilization of his surroundings had bene- 
fited him. Had he been younger when he was 
un-serfed, that process might have been of 
much greater advantage to his nature and per- 
son. 

He was respectably attired, not as a peasant, 
but as one of the middle class of French coun- 
try life of that day. 

Upon seeing Paul Dimitry, he did not at first 
recognize him. Nor, to tell the truth, was there 
much to wonder at in his not doing so. 

‘*Whom have you here—mother ?” he cried, 
as he stopped suddenly. 

“This is a day of pleasant meetings ”—saild 
the son of his old master, to the ex-Starost of 
Yerkowa, before she could reply. ‘ First—Is- 
malia, then—Catharine Dolgorouki, and now— 
my father’s.old serf, Mailowitz.” 

No sooner had Paul spoken, than the uncle of 
Fiodorowna recognized him. It was probably 
with no great delight that he did so, as his 
next words proved. His face, however, was as 
impassible as Tartar countenances ordinarily 
are, 

“You are not welcome-—Paul Dimitry !” 

This piece of information was couched in 
very respectable, although by no means, aristo- 
cratic French. The tongue of the uncle of 
Fiodorowna was as flexible as that Muscovite 
organ generally is, and he had been, now, for 
some nine years, out of Russia. 

“Indeed! And why ?” 

“ Becanse I remember.” 

“ ? 


“That you tempted me te——" 

“ Put your present owner out of the way ”-— 
exclaimed the son of the Boyard, with a sinister 
laugh. ‘It seems to me that you should 
scarcely complain.” He turned his eyes, and 
slowly looked around the comfortable apart- 
ment. Then, he glanced at his own rags. “* You 
failed, and have done tolerably well by it, I”— 
he said—“ have to pay for the piper.” 

The fingers of the old man’s right hand 
clutched together nervously. For a moment, 
his gray eyes glared upon the speaker. In the 
next instant, they sunk. One might not irra- 
tionally have fancied that he feared the sight of 
the son of old Dimitry might induce him to for- 
get himself. 

“ Go y 

When Ismaila heard that hoarse accent, she 
stole toward her husband, and laid her hard 
and lean fingers gently upon his shoulder. He 
shook them from him. 

“France has improved your tongue, but 
scarcely your hospitality—Mailowitz !” was the 
jeering reply of Paul. 

“Ismaila has fed you ”—exclaimed the ex- 
Starost, as he extended his huge hand in the 
direction of the table, from which she had not 
yet had the opportunity to remove the remains 
ofthe meal. “She has given you my money” 
—he added, pointing to the canvas bag which 
his unexpected visitor still retained in his 
hand. “She has no more to give. What else 
do you want? Go!” 

“Potard!” cried Paul. ‘You forget who 
you were and what you were to have done for 
me, and been paid for. By St. Nicolas—you 
would have sold your own flesh by the weight, 
had I bid for it. Your nieee—she with the blue 
eyes—Fiodor——” 

While the word was yet upon his lips, the 
brawny gripe of Mailowitz fastened upon his 
shoulder. The other hand clutched him by the 
waist, and he was lifted from the ground. 

“Do not kill the masver”—shrieked Ismaila, 
as she clung, wild with terror, to the arm of 
her husband. 

He did not seem to hear her. 

The rage which he had hitherto suppressed, 
gave the muscularly vigorous frame of the for- 
mer serf of the Boyard more than thrice its 
usual strength. 

Swinging the stalwart, if now lean form of 
young Dimitry through the air, ere his craven 
heart had found the time for his tongue to utter 
a single prayer or cry for help, he launched him 
through the open door, as a stone might be pro- 
jected from the sling wielded by a sturdy boy. 

The struggling body fell with a heavy thud 
upon the turf, some six yards off, in the garden 
of the cottage. 


Ismaila would have sprung after him, with 
more speed than it could have been supposed 
her worn limbs had the capability of exerting. 
When she was about doing so, Mailowitz drew 
her back. Then, with an impatient movement 


he closed the entrance of the cottage. 
‘“* What have you done—o?d man ”” 
Her faltering voice betrayed her dread. 
“Down upon your knees— mother !” was the 
gloomy rejoinder of the ex-Starost—“ and thank 


St. Sergius, that he was pitifal enough to siand 
between me and the devil.” 

*“ How— Mailowtz ?” 

As she said this, a sound of muttered cursing 
came to their ears from the garden, 

“ That I did not kill him.” 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
Batre, the composer, has been knighted. 


“Lorain” is the title of Disraeli’s new 
novel. 

Prince Artuvr will return to England in 
August. Z 

“Oty Wuackaway” 
school-name, 


Tue veteran General Harney is now at 
Austin, Texas, 


Gustave Dore has designed an opera cos- 
tume for Mile. Sesi. 


Tere are, at the present time, eight sove- 
reign princes traveling in Italy. : 


Tne French Empress advocates the election 
of ladies to the French Academy. 


Rocuerort, it is said, in prison, gets two 
hundred letters of sympathy per day. 7 


A Sarr Lake letter says that Brigham 
Young is in constant dread of assassination. 


MADAME JANAUSCHEK has had a two hours’ 
interview with Napolcon and Eugenie, by invitation. 


GeneraL Punetxo is the eighth Snanish 
general in Cuba that has been removed for want of 
success. 


Ferxttcu, the great Austrian billiard-player, 
and said to be the best in Europe at the present time, 
will visit the United States next summer. 


Mason Hurzevt, father-in-law of the late 
General Rawlins, died April 16th, at Danbury, Coun., 
from injuries sustained from a runaway horse. 


Tue King of Prussia has abolished a long- 
standing Hanoverian law, which forbade the opening 
of theatres on the eve of Sundays and /éle days. 


Bisuor Coxr’s letter to the Pope has been 
translated into a number of forcign languages, among 
them the Czech, the Sclavonic dialect of Bohemia. 


Lapy Lopes, the mother of two members 
of the British Parliament, was burned to death on 
the 20th ult., at her country seat at Frome, England. 


A PAMPHLET, published at Florence, traces 
the descent of the Holy Father to a Jew of the name 
_ and his marriage with the Countess I’e- 
rett 


Surrerers by Baron Haussmann’s Parisian 
improvements are suing him for damages, and he has 
over $800,000 worth of claims calling on him in the 
courts, 


Tue Daniel O’Connell monument in Central 
Park, New York, is to cost $100,000, and the amount 
of subscription is limited to one dollar f:om each sub- 
scriber. 


Genera. THE Hon. Cuarirs Grey, Private 
Secretary to the Queen of England, died on the Ist of 
April, at St. James’s Palace, from the effects of a 
paralytic attack. 


Davip Ecxsretm, the Hebrew who discoy- 
ered the harmlessness of General Grant's anti-Jer- 
order, has been appointed and confirmed as Const! at 
Vancouver’s Island, 


Tue youthful readers of Robinson Crusoe. in 
England, are raising, by sixpenny subscriptions, $200 
for a monument over Defoe’s grave in Bunhill flelds 
burying ground, London. 


Havssmann, the late famous Prefect of 
Paris, has been placed on the retired list, with a pen- 
Sion of $1,200, which is a small pittance for a man ac- 
customed to dispose of billions. 


Tne grandson of General Berthier, who ar- 
rested the Holy Father under the first Napoleon, has 
enlisted in the army of the present Pope, to make up 
for the anti-Papal delinquency of his sire. 


Tue death is announced of the Marquis 
d’Aux de Lescaut, formerly Peer of France, ofcer in 


the body guard of Louis XVIII. and Charles X., and 
Gentleman of the Chamber to both kings, 


Cotonrt Goriorr, of the Russian Imperial 
Guard, is at present experimenting on improved arms 
in St. Louis, in accordance with his appointment as 
military representative of Russia in the United States, 


At Timmonsville, 8.C., is the grave of Mrs. 
Florence Bodwin, of Philadelphia, Pa. She was a 
member of a Federal regiment, and as she was dressea 
asa putes, her sex was not discovered till after 
deat 


Tue widow of Dr. Bridgman, the leark. 
Chinese missionary, is still living at Shanghae, wher. 
she is devoting her efforts to the education of Chinese 
- - whom she is building a large orphanage, or 
schoo 


Tue Queen has had a telegraph wire con- 
nected with Windsor Castle. A few days since, she 
sent a message in the royal cipher to Prince Arihur, 
and on her return from a walk she found an answ: r 
awaiting her. 


Leverrier, the dethroned Director of the 
Imperial Observatory, in Paris, is said to have become 
a confirmed hypochondriac, in consequence of the 
grief with which his ignominious removal from his 
eminent position filled him. 


Tne intended wife of the Prince Imperial 


is not the daughter of the Empcror of Austria, as re- 
ported, but Princess Marie Clotilde, of Saxe-Weimar. 


was Thackeray's 


This young lady is both rich and pretty, and numbers 
among her ancestors some noted men and women. 
Mapame Otxivier, wife of the French Min- 
ister of State, wears high dresses of an evening, and 
expects the ladies who visit her to do the same. In 
other words, the Empress, who has hitherto been dic- 
tatrix in all such matters, is called upon to imitate 


her husband’s example, and surrender the personal 
power. 


Captatn Mayne Rem delivered an unusu- 





ally interesting lecture on the life, writings and influ- 
ence of Lord Byron, at Steinway Hall, New York, 
April 18th. Among his auditors were historians, 
poets, actors and editors, and it is seldom that any 
speaker is honored with such an array of talent. The 
lectnr + agreeably interspersed with many bril- 
liant passages from the works of the great Englisch 
| bard, recited in a very effective manner. 

“Trish Barps axp Battaps” was the sul 
ject of a pleasant discourse by Charies W, Brook 
Esq., of Philadelphia, at Steinway Hall, New York 
April 19. The speaker briefly touched on the early 
history of Ireland, and showed that during the davs« 
of their greatest oppression, the Irish bards gaye to 
the world their sweetest songs, and though ft was un 

| jawful for a minstrel to ask for bread, yet the cenius 

of poesy lived on. Several selections were recites 
from Lover, Moore, and others. Miss Josephine 
Schimpf sang ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer,” \ hat 
would you do, love?’ gnc similar ballad 
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THE COMING MAN.—SCENE IN A JOSS TEMPLE IN THE CHINESE QUARTER, SAN FRANCISOO—-RECENTLY ARRIVED LABORERS AWAITING EMPLOYMENT—A PARTY AT DINNER.—FROM A 


THE COMING 
MAN. 
BY THOMAS |W. KNOX. 


Tue Fifteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States has been ratified, 
and there is no longer any 
slavery in our country, from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico, or from Passama- 
quoddy Bay to the Golden 
Gate. The negro question 
which has agitated and troubled 
us for many years, has been 
settled at last, to the satisfac- 
tion of one great party and the 
disappointment of another. 
The Anti-SlaVery Society has 
been dissolved for the reason 
that it has no more work to 
do, and the laws for the regu- 
lation of the slave population 
of the Southern States have 
become obsolete. The tariff 
question is once more the 
greatest element of separation 
between the political parties, 
and quite possibly it may be- 
come the rallying-cry in the 
next Presidential election. Free 
trade and protection will form 
the basis of many discussions, 
and it would not be strange 
if old associations were sun- 
dered, and new ones formed, 
within a twelvemonth, and 
party lines drawn on the basis 
of protection to American in- 
dustry, by a high tariff, or an 


encouragement of foreign com-- 


merce, by a low one. 

One feature of the question 
of protection to American in- 
dustry is coming into view on 
our Pacific coast, though it has 
not yet been fairly embodied 
in the tariff and the laws that 
regulate it. And it is a curi- 
ous fact, that men and journals 
who hold opposite views on the 
tariff are frequently found on 
the same ground, when debat- 
ing the new question. The 
Golden Gate, opening into the 


SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 





THE COMING MAN.-—ENTBANCE TO THE PRINCIPAL CHINESE THEATRE IN SAN FRANCISOO—READING THE PLAYD"LL. 
SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST 


broad Pacific, is visible to the 
eye of faith, though not to 
the eye ‘of sight, from the 
shores of China—the oldest 
empire of which the world can 
boast. Her inhabitants have 
learned the resources of the 
New World. For two hundred 
years there has been a stream 
of emigration westward from 
Europe, across the Atlantic; 
and now, for twenty years, 
there has been a corresponding 
stream eastward over the Pa- 
cific. China is densely peopled, 
and the struggle of individuals 
for existence is a desperate 
one—greater, indeed, than in 
any part of Europe. When the 
tide of travel first began from 
China to America, the annual 
migration was small. Year by 
year it increased, and latterly 
it has been so great as to give 
employment to regular lines of 
steamers and sailing ships. 
Everywhere on the Pacific 
slope the native of Cathay, with 
plaited hair and almond-eyes, 
can be found, toiling patiently 
day by day, and winning the: 
admiration and esteem of some 
of his neighbors, along with 
the hostility of others. He has 
climbed the Sierras, and slowly 
wrought his path toward the 
rising sun. Eastward his stan 
of empire takes its way, and, 
the great basin of Utah and, 
Nevada counts him as a famil- 
lar acquaintance. Ile has ap- 
peared in scattered detach 

ments in the Atlantic and 
Gulf States, and his arrival bas 
provoked considerable com- 
ment. Evidently, he is the 

coming man for the whole of 
the United States, just as 

he has been for our Western 

coast. 

Politicians are earnestly de- 
bating his arrival. Some who 
favor free trade with foreign 
nations, and insist that we shall 
admit the products of British 
and French and German indus- 
try with no duties at all, or 
with low ones at best, are 
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clamorous in demanding that we exclude la- 
bor from the list of the articles of import. 
They are willing to have the manufactured 
articles from workshops beyond the At- 
laniic, and by no means object to the laborer, 
skilled or unskilled, from the same direction ; 
but they do not desire the laborer whose near- 
est route to us is across Pacific waters. Other 
advocates of free trade are friendly to Chinese 
immigration, and believe that it is destined to 
be of great vaiue to the country—as much 680 
as the immigration from Europe. Then there 
are protectionists, who believe that we should 
discourage immigration from all quarters; 
others who believe it should be encouraged ; 
and others who would restrict it from China, 
but approve it when coming from Great Britain 
or Germany. Slowly but steadily the question 
$$ inercasing in importance. We can never 
rouse as great an interest over inanimate ob- 
jects from foreign shops as we can over a ques- 
tion that has a man in it. The tariff never 
warmed us to enthusiasm, pro and con, as did 
the negro question, owing to the advantage of 
human’ y which the latter possessed. In like 
manne: the Chinese question will be an absorb- 
ing o: 2, because there are living, thinking 
and bieathing beings involved in it. Shall the 
coming man come ? 

The muscle that has been brought to our 
shores from Europe has developed the re- 
sources of the Atlantic slope. It has builded 
our railways, our factories and our foundries ; 
it directs the machinery that rattles on a thou- 
sand streams in the New England and Middle 
States; it tills the hillsides and meadows of 
the East, and the greut prairies of the Missis- 
sippl valley ; and on every side, turn where we 
will, there are evidences of the great benefits 
we have derived from it. No country can be 
developed without an abundance of labor. Had 
the Congress of the United States, after our 
national independence was secured, passed and 
enforced an act to prohibit immigration, what 
would have been the result? Suppose such an 
act enforced for the past eighty years, is there 
any man so insane as to believe that our coun- 
try would have been to-day what we behold it? 
The thirteen original States would have found 
it difficult to double their number ; our popula- 
tion would have clung mainly to the Atlantic 
seaboard; the West would have been little 
more than a wilderness, and Chicago, the won- 
der and pride of the West, would be unknown. 
The Rocky Mountains would be as far off and 
mythical as Ethiopia, and the buffalo and the 
Indian would have no rapidly advancing civil- 
ization to crush and extinguish them. 

As the bone and sinew of Europe have de- 
veloped the East, so have the bone and sinew 
of China, though wrapped in a tawnier skin, 
and fed by more phlegmatic blood, assisted in 
developing the resources of the West. The 
men from Canton and Shanghae have wrought 
in the mines and fields and vineyards of Cali- 
fornia, have tended her flocks and herds, 
watched the machinery in her foundries and 
factories, bought and sold in her markets, built 
her railways, and expended in her shops a large 
portion of the money they honestly earned. 
To-day they form more than one-sixth of the 
population of that portion of the United States 
drained by rivers flowing into the Pacific, and 
before long they may form a fifth. They are 
laborers in greater proportion than the rest of 
the inhabitants of that region, and but for their 
muscle, many industries of the Pacific coast 
would be quite undeveloped. For example, 
the Mission Woolen Mills, of San Francisco, 
turn out some of the iinest and softest blankets 
ever made, and produce all the kinds of woolen 
cloth produced in America. They employ three 
hundred Chinese laborers, and are doing a suc- 
cessful business. The managers say that but 
for the Chinese they could not make their mills 
pay running expenses, and would have closed 
them long ago. The same is the case with cot- 
ton and woolen factories all through California 
and Oregon, and also in the wheat-flelds and 
vineyards. The Pacific Railway owes, in a 
double sense, a large part of its construction 
to the Chinese. The development of the re- 
sources of the Pacific slope has been greatly 
accelerated by Mongol labor, and thus the ne- 
cessity for the road was created. And when 
the work was undertaken, the contractors put 
thousands of Chinese on the line, and were en- 
abled to build a railway in shorter time than an 
equal distance, with equal difficulties, was ever 
eccomplished before. Viewed in both these 
lights, the overland railway is from five to ten 
years older than it would have been had no 
emigrant from China ever set foot in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The emigrant from Europe comes here, and, 
in return for his brain and muscle, he eats, 
drinks, wears his clothes, gets rich, brings out 
his friends, votes, and does other good and bad 
things. Shall not the emigrant from Asia do 
the same? Dowe not hold that all men are 
created free and equal? and if we begin pro- 
scription, where shall we end it? One man dis- 
likes John Chinaman, and would forbid his com- 
ing ; another would do likewise with Patrick ; 
another with Hans, and so on, till all*emigra- 
tion would be stopped. Shall we discriminate 
about those who come here, and especially 
shall emigrants from one country forbid us to 
receive those of another ? 

The Chinese now in America are variously 
estimated at a hundred and ten to a hundred 
and fifty thousand. Probably a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand would cover the whole 
number. All of the laboring emigrants who 
have come here are under the control of com- 
panies located in San Francisco. These com- 
panies are six in number, known as the Sam 
Yap, Yueng Wo, See Yap, Ning Yeong, Hop 
Wo, and Yan Wo. Every Chinese on the coast 
must belong to one o! these companies ; the 
president of each is elective, and receives a 
high salary. Unlike officials in certain other 
parts of the United States, these presidents 
must be men of ability. The presidents are 





there have been rivalries between them, and 
once or twice these rivalries have led to discus- 
sions with knives and sticks. Each company 
has an office, and there is always some one at 
hand to attend to business. When the men 
arrive in San Francisco they are taken at once 
to these offices, or to branch establishments 
that may be more convenient. There will be 
more to say about the business of the six com- 
panies by and by. 

Most of the Chinese in America are from the 
southern part of the empire—Canton, and the 
surrounding districts, furnishing a large pro- 
portion. None of them come to stay perma- 
nently ; and a part of each man’s contract with 
his company is, that he shall be taken, dead or 
alive, to China, at some future day. The Chi- 
nese have a great reverence for their ances- 
tors, and every man desires that his bones shall 
rest with those of his fathers. The wealthy 
who die in America are preserved in oil or 
spirits, and literally carried back bodily; the 
laborers are buried a year in our soil, and then 
their bones are put in jars, properly labeled, 
and sent home, where they form a part of the 
household goods. Every ship that leaves San 
Francisco for Hong Kong or Shanghae carries a 
quantity of these jars, as well as living Chi- 
nese, who have had enough of this country. 
One may laugh at this desire of every Chinese 
to sleep his last sleep in his own land, but it is 
not altogether an Oriental peculiarity. Have 
not the remains of many natives of the Eastern 
States, who died in California, been taken to 
the churchyards near the places of their birth, 
and is not the practice of daily occurrence all 
over America? W! it with us is incidental has 
become, with this inently practical people, a 
matter of busine A New Yorker going to 
California may ¢ sire, in case of death, that his 
remains shall be taken home, but he leaves the 
matter for his relatives to arrange after he has 
ceased to breathe. The Cantonian who goes to 
California takes a more practical view of death, 
and stipulates beforehand in regard to bis post- 
mortem removal. 

The illustrations presented herewith repre- 
sent various stages in the career of a migrating 
Chinese. He determines to come to America, 
and purchases his ticket for ship or steamer. 
He says his prayers and burns his Joss-paper 
before his departure, to ensure a prosperous 
voyage. He has been accustomed to small 
quarters at home, and so he can be stowed 
away closely when afloat. Boiled rice is the 
staple article of his diet when at sea, and he 
appears at roll-call for meals with remarkable 
regularity. He is less liable to sea-sickness 
than an American landsman, but is by no 
means exempt from the marine malady. A 
sea-sick Chinese is one of the most pitiable 
spectacles, and at the same time is quite pro- 


vocative of mirth on the part of the healthy 


beholder. Immediately after their arrival on 
shipboard, the passengers are divided into 
messes, and each mess chooses a chief, who is 
to draw the rations from the official who serves 
them out, The scene on board, when the food 
is issued, is an animated one, and has been well 
chosen by the artist. A Chinese clerk keeps 
the record, and an American one takes the 
tickets, as the chiefs of the messes, one by one, 
are let out from the crowd, and pass before 
him. John does not use knife or fork, but 
works his food into his mouth with chop-sticks, 
which are simply a couple of rods like long 
pencils, grasped in the thumb and forefinger of 
the right hand. When his meal is finished, he 
reclines upon his couch, stretched on bamboo 
poles between decks, where he smokes his long- 
stemmed pipe, and goes to sleep to the sound 
of a Chinese guitar, that gives forth strange, 
barbaric music as it is touched by feminine 
hands through which the blood of the Celestial 
Empire courses. If music and sleep and smoke 
fail to charm, John will do just like a seafaring 
passenger of any other nationality—he will play 
at cards, get up games of various sorts, and oc- 
casionally he indulges in a little fighting. Quar- 
rels are not of frequent occurrence among the 
Chinese passengers, but when the Oriental 
blood is up, it takes a long time to coolit. On 
certain days they come out in their best clothes, 
and they never fail to have altars, where they 
can offer their prayers. 

By and by they enter the Golden Gate, and 
land upon the shores of the New World. The 
wangway plank is out, and dividing his baggage 
into two parcels, each of which he attaches to 
a bamboo pole, and slings over his shoulder, 
John leaves the deck, and places his foot upon 
American soil. Crowds of his countrymen are 
assembled to meet him, and there are crowds, 
too, of Americans, all intent upon welcoming 
the stranger, and making something from him. 
But he is not a favorite with the hackmen, as 
he disdains a coach at five dollars, or even at 
two, but prefers to walk from the dock, under 
the guidance of the agents of the six compa- 
nies, who are sure to be there to direct him. 
The crowd rushes a>“ surges, but the line is 
kept clear, and a road 1s open for the emigrants 
to walk upon. Out from the dock of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, and up to the solid 
land, walks the coming man, and after a time 
he is brought to the door of his company, where 
a welcome awaits him. 

John combines religion with business. If 
San Francisco, the Jqggs houses or temples serve 
as club-rooms or lodging places, where the emi- 
grants go on leaving the steamer. They lay 
aside their burdens, and eat, drink, smoke and 
sleep, with the utmost unconcern, while before 
them is an altar, and a tablet showing the list 
of the dead of the past year. A vase filled 
with earth stands in front of the tablet, as 
shown in the picture, and in this earth are 
placed long sticks, covered with incense, 
which, on being lighted, burns slowly, and 
gives off a pleasant perfume. Lanterns hang 
near the altar, and are nearly always lighted, 
and most of the temples are provided with nu- 
merous ornaments. 

Occidentals generally seek the theatre on 


assisted by boards of direction, and the compa-| their first night on shore, and the same is the 


nies generally act in harmony. Occasionally ' case with Orientals. 


The Chinese theatre in 








San Francisco is an ordinary building, not re- 
markable for its architecture. The play-bills 
and posters are hung outside just as at any 
other theatre, and the visitor who understands 
Chinese can satisfy himself, before entering, as 
to the character of the performance. The Gift 
Picture accompanying this number shows the 
interior of the theatre, which is by no means 
unlike a Chinese theatre in Canton or Shanghae. 
The audience is seated much like an audience 
in an American theatre, but is not inclined to 
be particularly quiet. Up in the gallery the 
boys are turbulent, and require an occasional 
admonition from a policeman ; in the boxes, on 
the right, and the second tier, on the left, 
there is better order, especially in the boxes, 
which are frequently occupied by Americans, 
drawn there by curiosity. The dress-circle 
contains a miscellaneous assemblage, with men 
and women mingled in most admirable confu- 
sion, and including here and there an Ameri- 
can face. The women are painted quite 
gaudily, and their characters would not, in all 
cases, bear a strict examination. They talk 
and laugh very gayly, and pay little attention 
to the performance on the stage. Some wear 
their hair dressed with flowers, while others 
have it tied up with very little ornament ; but 
in most instances it is plentifully oiled or made 
stiff with glue. Peddlers of fruit, bouquets, 
melon-seeds and sweetmeats, move among the 
spectators, and urge the purchase of their 
wares, which they carry in boxes, divided into 
compartments, as shown in the picture, Chil- 
dren in arms are by no means unknown, and 
sometimes add to the confusion by a little 
natural music of their own. Down before the 
stage the audience is more attentive than else- 
where, and when a farce is on the boards there 
is a great deal of laughter. 

My first visit to a Chinese theatre was in San 
Francisco, and I afterward enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of comparing its troupe with dramatic 
companies in the Flowery Kingdom itseif. So 
far as merit goes, the theatrical John is pretty 
much the same whether at home or abroad. 
All the female parts are played by men, as 
Chinese law and custom forbid the appearance 
of women on the stage. . Thanks to their weak 
voices, the men make up their characters ad- 
mirably, and I could never discover any failure 
in the deception. The Chinese notions of pro- 
priety are somewhat different from ours, and, 
consequently, a farce, as played on the stage, 
is frequently too broad for polite society in 
America or England. The historical pieces and 
tragedies are rather heavy, and contain a great 
many fine costumes. A stage emperor is an 
elaborate affair, and must be handled very 
carefully to guard against injury to bis decora- 
tions. The declamation is quite oratorical in 
style, and some of the actors have excellent 
voices, They indulge only slightly in gestures, 
and their style would be accounted “slow” by 
the regular patrons of the Old Bowery. Some- 
times a play ‘asts all night, and it is currently 
reported that there are Chinese tragedies and 
historical dramas that consume about three 
months—with evenings of four hours each— 
for their performance. I have been told of a 
Chinese author who wrote a tragedy in a hun- 
dred and forty-seven acts, but could never find 
a manager to bring it out. Jesting aside, there 
are plays on the Chinese stage that require sev- 
eral nights for their. performance, and the 
single acts given in San Francisco are only 
morsels taken here and there from the body of 
a plece. 

The stage projects into the audience more 
than is the case In an American theatre. There 
are retiring-rooms at the rear of the stage, 
where the actors disappear to change their 
dress, and whence they issue when wanted. 
There are no side-scenes, like those familiar to 
the New York theatres ; but occasionally there 
are screens behind which the actors are sup- 
posed to disappear. The assistants stand 
around the ends and rear of the stage, and peep 
out from behind the screens and curtains. 
They are supposed to be invisible, and it would 
net be in accordance with etiquette to pretend 
to see them. Much of the scenery is imagin- 
ary, and I was amused, on my first visit, to see 
a man going through an imperceptible window, 
He stood near one side of the stage, and went 
through the motions of raising a sash, stepping 
inside, and closing the aperture after him. The 
audience considered it all right, and did not 
think to laugh at the occurrence. 

The long rods depending from the wall, with 
horizontal arms, are for the support of screens, 
and also of bills that explain portions of the 
play. The music is discordant for American 
ears, and possesses not a single charm to 
soothe a New Yorker to sleep. It cannot be 
described on paper; but as it frequently has 
half a dozen gongs accompanying each other, 
the effect can be imagined. I have heard a 
Californian say it was like walking through a 
steam boiler when a dozen men were pounding 
it with hammers ; while another says that it is 
like a hundred tin wash-boilers falling into a 
marble-cutter’s yard from the top of a four story 
building. Doubtless it pleases the Oriental 
ear, else there would be none of it. 

One night I was with a party listening to a 
military band attached to the garrison then 
stationed near San Francisco. There was a 
Chinese merchant with us, and, as the music 
ceased, one of our number asked him if he 
liked that as well as the music of his own coun- 
try. He was silent for a moment, and then 
said : 

“Chinese music is best for the Chinese peo- 
ple ; American music is best for the American 


people.” 

He respected the customs and habits of 
others as well as those of hisownrace. His 
answer was a shrewd one, and possibly taught 
a lesson of liberality to some of his hearers. 


x. 








Att the fish in the streams at East Dorset, 
Vt., were suddenly killed recently, probably from the 
bursting of some water vein impregnated with poison- 
ous gases or fluids. 





ONLY TO LOVE. 


ONLY to love her—nothing more, 
No larger boon I ask ; 

Only to bless her o’er and o’er, 
And in her smile to bask! 

Only to catch the light that lies 
Within her glance divine, 

Only to see her—tho’ her eyes 
May wander not to mine. 


Only to hear her—tho’ her words 
Be not to me addressed ; 

Their sound can thrill the fondest chords 
That tremble in my breast! 

Only to love her, tho’ her love 
Be not bestowed on me— 

Only to breathe her name above, 
Through all eternity ! 








THE PAYING-TELLER’S 
STORY. 


BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL. 


AUTHOR OF “‘ ST, LEGER,” ‘* TO-DAY, A ROMANCE,” 
ETC., ETC. 


Frencu, Pym & Co., had just before this em- 
ployed a newclerk. Not in the place of any 
one they had discharged, but as an addition to 
their force, His name was Smeadon. He was 
said to be a connection of the wife of Mr. 
French, the senior partner. 

At that time I was the paying-teller of the 
Bank of the New World. 

Do you know what it is to be a paying-teller 
of one of our New York city banks? It is al- 
most impossible to make you understand unless 
you are somewhat familiar with business. From 
ten to three he is like a fortress under assault 
of the enemy. Checks and notes are constantly 
presented to be paid in cash, or certified (that 
is, marked with the teller’s name, which means 
they are good, and by which the bank is bound) 
while the teller must act with unremitting 
celerity and dispatch, or he never will be able 
to get through the day. He must not pay the 
note or check of a ‘ doubtful” person, unless 
the money is actually on deposit, and he must 
exercise a responsible care in protecting the 
paper of valuable depositors who are never- 
theless late in “‘making up their accounts.” 
To not offend a good customer without risking 
too much in honoring his checks, is sometimes 
a difficult tagk. 

It is easy enough to get along with the old- 
fashioned, solid folks, whose money is always 
in the bank, and also with the doubtful ones, 
whose account must be good, or ‘no pay- 
ment ;” but, for the third class, who deal heavily, 
and who generally leave large balances over, 
while they draw hard during the day—all I 
can say is, they are the perpetual torment of 
the paying-teller. 

There are, besides, various exceptional char- 
acters, who are continually trying us. We keep 
the account of a literary gentleman, for exam- 
ple, who is constantly making mistakes, and 
wondering that the teller don’t pay his checks. 
Another is a man of elegant leisure, who, be- 
cause he is wealthy, is amazed the teller is not 
willing he should overdraw. A third indivi- 
dual begs us, three or four times a week, to take 
a deposit, at ten in the morning, to protect a 
draft of the day before. 

You see we have an odd life of it. Our very 
vocabulary is not adapted to any common par- 
lance. ‘ Good” has not the least reference to 
any moral quality, but only to financial ability. 
“Strong” is not predicated of anything Samp- 
son-like, but of the amount of capital you control. 
** Respectable ” has not the slightest connection 
with your social position, but refers to the char- 
acter of your “paper.” “ First-class” does not 
mean that you belong to the best society, but 
that you have your hundreds of thousands in 
dollar marks. 7 

“Yes, it is an odd sort of Jife, and for us 
hard, very hard. How would you feel to be 
subjected for five hours daily to the risk of sim- 
ple ruination, place lost, character shattered, 


your bondsmen forced to pay up, and for your- 
self a long vacation, with little chance to recu- 
perate? You have to keep the daily run of 


millions of cash which are in constant circula- 
tion, and which must come out right every 
afternoon. I don’t wonder I am thin—nearly 
all paying-tellers ave thin. There may be ex- 
ceptions, but I know of none in any of our large 
banks. I say thin—I mean care-worn as well. 
Why! Leroy, when he used to be in my place, 
did not weigh over a hundred and thirty, since 
he quitted the bank he has got up to a hundred 
and eighty. 

Furthermore, it is not particularly pleasant 
to feel, if you should happen some evening to 
go to the theatre on the invitation of a friend, 
who has received a present of tickets—that one 
of the directors has an eye on you, and, as a re- 
sult, a detective is requested to report on “ that 
young man’s habits.” 

I don’t know whyI have indulged in this 
long digression, except that people are apt to 
consider a paying-teller as a disagreeable, 
morose, reticent fellow, always inclined to be 
disobliging, and very apt to put on airs. Airs, 
indeed! But never mind. 

I was saying French, Pym & Co. had, just 
before this, employed a new clerk. French, 
Pym & Co. were an old-established house— 
solid men, large capital, and large means out- 
side of their business. No trouble with them. 
Always four figures to their account, and o/tener 
five. French, the senior partner, was one of 
our directors—an old-fashioned man sixty years 
of age, active, though, and managed his con- 
cern himself. He had been a widower several 
years. A little before the time I am telling 
you of, he had visited St. Louis, and brought 
back with him a young wife. He had three 
children, all of whom were married and settled, 
away from him, and I suppose he began to feel 
lonesome by himself. 
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When an old man marries a young woman, 
people will talk, and this was no exception. 
The young fellows in the bank gossiped about 
it, and folks in society discussed it, and the up- 
shot was, it was generally admitted that no one 
knew anything about her. Nothing, you un- 
derstand, can be much more sever? than that. 
It is next to saying a woman is no better than 
she should be! His friends—I mean his female 
friends—pitied Mr. French exceedingly. I 
think the gentlemen rather pitied the young 
woman, for it was said she was only four and 
twenty, a pretty little widow—so the story 
went—when Mr. French married her. 

Well, to come back where I began, about 
three months after Mr. French’s marriage, the 
new clerk was employed. As I have said, he 
was a connection of the young wife. It was 
supposed he had obtained his place through her 
influence. His position in the firm was a con- 
fidential one, for the relief of the senior part- 
ner. I recollect the first time I saw him, I 
did not know who he was. He came to the 
counter with a check for ten thousand dollars, 
payable to bearer, and asked for the bills. It 
was such an unusual thing for that house to do 
—check to bearer for a large sum—that I looked 
in the person’s face—generally I don’t take the 
trouble. I saw a fine-appearing, sedate inilivi- 
dual of six or seven and twenty standing calmly 
before me, 

I hesitated, and cast my eyes carefully on the 
signatures, and then on the filling-in of the 
check. The former were certainly genuine ; 
the latter had not been altered. There it was— 
ten thousand doliars, to bearer. Hada money- 
broker drawn such a check, I should have 
thought nothing of it ; but why should French, 
Pym & Co. do it? 

The man saw that I hesitated. 

“ Any difficulty ?” he asked, ina calm, firm 
tone. 

“T should prefer to know who you are before 
paying this check.” 

‘‘T approve your caution,” he replied; ‘‘ but 
this is to bearer.” 

At that moment I saw Mr. French himself 
pass in and go toward the director's room. The 
man also saw him, and, to my surprise, went 
up and spoke familiarly with him. The result 
was, he came over to my counter. 

“Mr. Simcox,” he said, “this is Mr. Henry 
Smeadon, now in our employ as confidential 
clerk. I thought you had been made ac- 
quainted with him.” 

Nothing could be more satisfactory. Mr. 
Smeadon bowed in the same quiet manner, and 
I proceeded to count out tem one thousand dol- 
lar bills to him. I observed he did not show 
the check to Mr. French ; but that was no affair 
of mine. About an hour after that, I saw one 
of French, Pym & Co.’s cierks making a de- 
posit. I stepped along to the receiving-teller, 
and noticed, among other things, the ten bills 
I had, @ little before, paid to Mr. Smeadon. 
There could easily be found explanations for 
this, but it left a curious impression on me. 
Still I cannot say I was disagreeably impressed 
with Smeadon. Only this, he did not create, as 
some do, a feeling of confidence. 

Not long after, I overtook Smeadon walking 
up-town. He was proceeding at a slow pace. 
I always take a fast one. As I was passing 
him, the way was obstructed, and we came close 
together. He was the first to speak. 

“Do you walk always ?” he asked. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

“80 do I,” he said; but not at your rapid 
rate. I like company, and will increase my 
speed if you will consent to slacken yours.” 

This was spoken in his calm, placid way, 
which produced a rather pleasant effect on me. 
We walked along together. 

“T thought,” said he, ‘after I went in the 
bank, the other day, it was hardly fair to you 
for me to ask for so large a sum, though it was 
to bearer, without being identified. The fact 
is, the check was drawn ina hurry, to meet a 
possible emergency, which, by the by, did not 
present itself, and I sent the very bills back in 
less than an hour.” 

Here was the whole thing explained. I no 
longer permitted myself to feel the least want 
of confidence in French, Pym & Co.’s new 
clerk. Wesoon were chatting familiarly. Why 
not? He was nota person I had to be on my 
guard against, but quite the contrary, every 
way. 

I was at that time living at home with my 
mother, who occupied a small house far up- 
town, over by the Tenth avenue. Our whole 
family consisted of my mother, myself and a 
little sister twelve years old. Smeadon told 
me he had come from Cleveland, and knew 
nobody in New York, and went nowhere, ex- 
cept once in a while to call on his cousin, Mrs. 
French. It was natural I should ask him to 
come and see me. He promised to do so, and 
we parted, mutually pleased with each other. 
So much for my first acquaintance with Smea- 
don. ; 

I will tell you howl first saw Mr. French’s 
young wife. It was just after Smeadon and I 
walked up-town together. In the busiest part 
of the day—quite a line at my counter—a very 
small white hand, with a large solitaire dia- 
mond sparkling on the fore-finger, was extended 
with a check for one thousand dollars—French, 
Pym & Co.’s check. This, too, was to hearer. 
There were so few feminine hands extended 
toward us, that I stopped to see if the lady was 
as pretty as the hand gave token of. So I 
looked at her, saying, politely, ‘‘ Large or small 
bills, madam ?” 

I declare, it was one of the sweetest, most 
innocént faces I ever beheld, She appeared 
very young—at that moment not more than 
twenty ; graceful figure, black hair and eyes, 
beautiful expression, and so innocent. She 
was dressed in excellent taste, but inexpen- 
sively. She exhibited a little natural confusion 
at my question, but replied, “Two or three 
hundred dollars, in fives and tens, the rest 
large.” I counted the money, and placed it 
before her. As she took it, she raised her eyes 
* to mine, as # would seem, quite accidentally. 





I cannot describe their effect on me. There 
are women’s eyes which are like the eyes of 
the basilisk—they charm and subdue, and lead 
you captive by a single glance. Here was an 
instance. I cannot tell how or wherefore. No- 
thing could be more modest than was their ex- 
pression. They rested on me only as if to 
withdraw, but when withdrawn, I felt as if I 
was ready to do that woman’s will forever 
more—that I would rejoice to be her slave, and 
perform whatever she should bid. I am not 
surprised you stare at me—strange extrava- 
gance of speech for a bank-teller—is it not? 
It is the simple truth, though. As she turned 
to leave the bank I looked after her; every- 
body outside the counters looked after her; 
two or three clerks inside, who happened to 
see her standing there, looked after her. No 
wonder: the handsomest form you ever beheld, 
and the most perfect foot and ankle; her mo- 
tions all modesty and grace. 

“Don’t you know who that is ?” asked young 
Platt of me—his turn was next. 

‘*T am sure I don’t.” 

‘Well, you ought to, 
of your directors.” 

“Mrs, French ?” 

“6 Yes,” 

“ Nobody knew where she came from,” said 
the women. Who would care to know? Not 
I. To see her was enough. If Mr. French 
thought so, why, he thought right. 

About a week after that, Smeadon called one 
evening to see me, My mother was knitting 
by the fire. I was reading, and my little sister 
attempting to study her French lesson without 
assistance. I welcomed Smeadon cordially, in- 
troduced him to my mother and Laura, and we 
were soon chatting away as if we had always 
been intimately acquainted. It was not long 
before he asked Laura about her studies, and 
finding she was at French, volunteered to as- 
sist her. She was delighted. Smeadon ap- 
peared to understand the language perfectly, 
and he kept on till the lesson was completed. 
My mother was pleased too. We engaged in 
general conversation; then Smeadon spoke of 
himself—of life in the West, and of New York, 
which he said he knew almost nothing about. 
We were all sorry when, a little after ten, he 
rose to depart. “I cannot tell you,” he said, 
addressing my mother, ‘how much I envy your 
son his happy, domestic home. If I were not 
such a stranger to you, I would ask you if you 
could not persuade yourself to make room for 
me. It has been several times, this evening, 
on my lips to do so, but I was afraid to venture, 
Now, as I leave here, the cheerlessness of my 
boarding-house presents itself, and it makes 
me bold.” 

My mother was much surprised, but she was 
pleased, I may say flattered, by Smeadon’s man- 
ner, a8 well as by what he said. She looked 
a little doubtingly at me, and responded, ‘‘ We 
have never thought of such a thing as taking 
any one in our house. As you are a friend of 
Charles, I shall leave the matter entirely to 
him.” 

“Thanks, my dear madam, your son and I 
will talk it over. Don’t think me impertinent 
for making the request. Good evening.” 

After he left, the affair was discussed in all 
its bearings. Smeadon was certainly every 
way unobjectionable. Laura was not oid 
enough to raise a question about her. The 
only difficulty was, it broke in on the happy 
privacy of home. On the other hand, it was 
admitted the additional income we should re- 
ceive was by no means unimportant. The re- 
sult was, it was decided to admit him on terms 
which I was to arrange. 

These were speedily settled, and the follow- 
ing Monday he took up his abode with us. 
Smeadon proved to be not only perfectly unob- 
jecttonable, but his stay with us was a source of 
much pleasure. He was very quiet, and spent 
enough of his time in his room to allow the 
family to be alone together. He was a great 
help to Laura, whose progress in French was 
rapid under the instruction he seemed to take 
pleasure in giving her. He was strict in the 
observance of the Sabbath, and always accom- 
panied my mother to church, even when, feel- 
ing the need of rest, I would myself stay at 
home. As you may naturally suppose, we be- 
came very intimate. He gave me an account 
of his life—how, by the death of his father, he 
was thrown out of a lucrative business, and 
hardly knew which way to turn, when, through 
the influence of his cousin, he secured his pres- 
ent situation. Of her he spoke in the most ex- 
alted terms. If ever there was an angel here 
below, it was she. Mr. French he considered 
one of the excellent of the earth; he repre- 
sented the felicity of the two as complete. 

I cannot well express, continued the pay- 
ing-teller, after a pause, how much I enjoyed 
the six months which Smeadon spent with us. 
During that time he had done us a great many 
little favors. I do not mean precisely of a pe- 
cunlary nature, but still, incidentally valuable. 
Once, on a holiday, he took Laura with him to 
call on his cousin. The girl came back per- 
fectly delighted with Mrs. French, who had 
given her a pretty gold bracelet, and invited 
her to come again. The result was, Laura 
used to go almost every Saturday to spend an 
hour with her kind friend, and always had some 
little thing to bring home. Not, you under- 
stand, of any great value, but quite appropriate 
for a child. 

Meantime, Mrs. French occasionally came 
to the bank to draw money—always in pretty 
large sums, but no larger, certainly, than a 
rich, indulgent husband like Mr. French would 
grant. You may ask if it did not strike me as 
a little odd that she should come herself, in- 
stead of sending. I cannot tell you why, but it 
never seemed in the least out of place. What- 


It is the wife of one 





| tlence. 


ever she did appeared so natural, and just as it 
should be. She did not come often, but I con- 
fess I looked forward to her arrival with impa- 
Her very presence produced a strange 
joy in my heart, and I took as long a time as 
possible to count the bills before giving them 
to her. There was something delicious in the 





idea that I had the power to keep her standing 
before me even for so brief atime. When she 
took the money she would look timidly in my 
face, as if to say, “I suppose this is right ?” and 
when she turned away, I was left always under 
the same spell. I never spoke with her, of 
course—she never recognized me—but J knew 
she knew I was little Laura’s brother, and her 
cousin’s friend. 

During those six months, French, Pym & 
Co.’s business was very large, and Smeadon 
was busily occupied. He was in the habit of 
coming often to the bank to draw large sums 
on the checks of the house, but I no longer 
thought anything of this, as Smeadon had ex- 
plained to me that they were now buying ex- 
tensively, in consequence of the depreciated 
prices, and as it was an object for them to con- 
ceal their operations, their purchases were 
made through brokers, and paid for in the 
bills, 

So, affairs progressed until one Wednesday 
morning, the seventeenth day of October. 

On that morning Smeadon asked to have his 
breakfast a little earlier than usual, as he had 
to be at the counting-room in good season, and 
had a hard day's work before him. ‘* We hope 
to secure,” he said, ‘all of Ellerton’s stock, that 
is, if he does not discover who is after it.” 

I wished him good luck, and he left the 
house before me. 

It wanted about twenty minutes to eleven 
when Smeadon came in the bank in a hurry— 
his manner was never liasty, in fact, always 
calm, but he stepped quicker than usual as if 
he was about accomplishing something impor- 
tant. He placed two cheeks of French, Pym & 
Co. before me, one to his order for thirty- 
seven thousand dollars, the other to bearer, 
for twenty-seven thousand, in all, sixty-four 
thousand dollars, ‘Certify the thirty-seven, 
and give me large bills for the twenty-seven,” 
he said, ‘‘I have to step to the president a mo- 
ment; please have them ready, as I have no 
time to lose.” 

I confess I did not indulge the slightest sus- 
picion. Who would, under similar circum- 
stances? I scarcely looked at the checks, but 
certified one and proceeded to count out the 
money for the other. 

Smeadon was back almost before I had fin- 
ished. I handed him the check and bills. 

**T had a fool’s errand,” he said, with a slight 
air of vexation. “I started to give the presi- 
dent some ‘receivables,’ and found I had for- 
gotten to take them from the safe. Must go 
pack for them. Now I am here; will go to 
South street first; will be back in less than an 
hour, sharp. There will be no more checks in, 
unless one of fifteen hundred to Edgerton & Co., 
till late in the afternoon.” 

“All right,” I replied ; but somehow, I do not 
know why, 1 could not help feeling a little 
fidgetty. A paying-teller always feels nervous 
before twelve o’clock ; then he begins to warm 
to his work. Besides, checks which are pre- 
sented early never seem exactly right. 

“ Ridiculous,” I said to myself, ‘ Simcox, 
don’t be a fool !” 

At that moment, the form of Mrs. French ap- 
peared at the door, and all doubts and fears van- 
ished. She came directly to my window—there 
was no one before her—and held out the same 
pretty, ungloved hand, with a check. 

“This is Mr. Simcox, I believe,” she said, in 
a low, modest voice. “ Your little sister has be- 
come a great favorite with me. You must 
thank your mother for letting her come to see 
me.” 

I had not the power of speech, I was so over- 
come. I blushed and stammered, and tried to 
count the money for the check. It was for six 
thousand dollars! I swear to you, it never oc- 
curred to me that it was a very large sum for 
the lady to draw, Had it been tor six millions, 
I think I should have paid it if I could have 
scraped up the money in the bank. 

She walked away with the cash, but, after a 
moment, came tripping back. 

““T think you have given me a thousand dol- 
lars too much,” she said, as she laid the roll 
down before me, with artless simplicity. 

It was a fact. There were seven thousand 
dollars instead of six thousand, 

“T am greatly obliged to you, madam,” I 
said ; “‘ I thank you much.” 

“For what?” she replied. 
what does not belong to me !” 

She bowed sweetly, and departed. I was in 
the seventh heaven. I could think of nothing 
but the incident of the thousand dollars. 
Would Mrs. French tell her husband how care- 
less I had been? I did not believe she would. 

People coming to present checks now 
brought me to mysenses, Time passed. Glan- 
cing at the clock, I perceived it was half past 
twelve. It occurred to me Smeadon had not 
yet come in, but I thought little of it. In fact, 
he might have passed without my seeing him. 
Before three, several checks of French, Pym & 
Co. came in to be certified, which I honored as 
usual. After three o’clock, my assistant called 
my attention to them. I looked at French, Pym 
& Co’s. account. They were largely over- 
drawn. 

“ Pkhaw,” I said to myself, “ that is nothing 
—those receivables have been passed to their 
credit.” 

The discount-clerk had gone home. In fact, 
even then, I had no suspicions and did not look 
at the entries, 

That evening Sméadon was not at dinner, 
He did not come back that night. He never 
came back at all! 

There was a hubbub next day, you may well 
believe, especially when it was discovered that 
Mrs. Frencr: had also vanished. But where? 
Three steamers had left the day previous for 
various foreign parts. The telegraph wires 
were employed, and it was confidently antici- 
pated the parties would be arrested. Of the 
checks presented, the thirty-seven thousand, 
which I certified, proved to be a forgery, and 
the loss fell on the banking house, who re- 
ceived it forasale of gold. The twenty-seven 
thousand had been altered from seven thousand, 
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while the six thousand had been an abstracted 
signature, and filled in. A pretty fair division 
of losses. 

I escaped without serious censure, consider- 
ing it might have been so much worse—but Mr. 
French never held up his head after that. His 
wife had robbed him very extensively ; so had 
Smeadon, They must have carried off consid- 
erably more than a hundred thousand dollars. 

Quite a year after that I received a letter with 
a foreign post mark. It was from Smeadon. 
Here it is. I will read it to you: 


“My Dear Srucox—I concluded not to write 
you till my sister and I were comfortably set- 
led. I am sure you have some curio-ity to 
learn how we got off so nicely. It was well 
planned, you must admit. Our passage in the 
Cunarder had been taken for a month: ‘the 
Rev. Elisha Hubbard and Miss Hubbard.’ That 
Wednesday morning we were busy enough. At 
five minutes before twelve we stepped on board. 
I, disguised as a dignified clergyman of fifty; my 
sister, a sedate spinster of thirty-five, slightly 
lame, and suffering much from asthma. We 
were both decently dressed, with a mod st 
trunk apiece. I officiated both Sundays, read- 
ing the service with great unction, and took 
pains to make the captain believe I was an old 
acquaintance. When the steamer got in, on 
came the detectives. We passed without the 
slightest suspicion. My sister was suffering 
dreadfully from asthma. We were not long 
quitting England, and we are now living where 
extradition treaties can’t reach us. Remember 
me to the good old lady, your mother. I hope 
little Laura is well. Give me credit for manag- 
ing the affair without hurting you. The fact is, 
I always liked you and your folks. As to old 
French, he was an ass for marrying a wonman 
forty years younger than himself. Good-by. 

“ Sweapon.” 


At the bottom was written, in a neat Italian 
hand: 


“ Beware of pretty, innocent-looking young 
women who come in to draw money.” 








NEWS BREVITIES. 
.Cotumsus, Ga., has 2,500 taxable dogs. 
Cuarteston is luxuriating in green peas. 


Burravonians are taking ninety-pound stur- 
geons. 

Fisuive in Lake Ontario will soon com- 
mence. 

A mercuants’ police.is to be organized in 
Kansas. 


May Day celebrations are spoken of all over 
Mississippl. 


Orentne Day of the Hudson Navy is set 
down for the 18th of May. 


‘'ne Boston clergy propose an excursion to 
San Francisco next August. 


Tere are said to be 468,455 Masons in this 
count ry and British America. 


Tue Third Army Corps are to have a re- 
union in Boston on the 4th of May. 


INDIANAPOLIS Will celebrate its semi-centen- 
nial anniversary on the 7th of June. 


Tur Chinese laborers on the Western rail- 
roads drink cold tea instead of water. 


A New Hawpsuire paper mourns that Fast 
Day is getting to be more and more a brevet Fourth 
of July. 


A MILL-sToNE quarry, equal to French burr, 
has been opened in the northwest part of Cedar Coun- 
ty, Mo. 

Ir is said that sportsmen in search of ducks 
are quite as plenty as the fowls at Irondequoit Bay, 
Lake Ontario. 


T'nere are 800,000 bushels of wheat at 
Winona and along the line of the Winona and St. 
Peter Railroad. 


A LarGcE number of German sparrows have 
been imported into the vineyards in the vicinity of 
Davenport, lowa. 


In preparing the grounds for the Georgia 
State fair, it is estimated that 2,200,000 feet of lumber 
will be used, and 400 hands employed. 


An Irishman was elected to the Cincinnati 
City Council by the aid of colored voters. The negro 
is evidently not so dangerous, after all. 


A tor of land in Hartford, which was sold 
twelve years ago, as a pasture, for $1,000, is to-da 
held by the proprietor at $75,000, and he has been ol- 
fered $50,000 for it. 

Tue Ottawa “ News” predicts that a Fe- 
nian invasion of Canada would be a short and bloody 
affair, the present temper of the Canadian people be- 
ing such that no mercy could be expected. 


Five Atlantic steamers have sailed away, 


never to be heard of more. They are the President, 
the City of Glasgow, Tempest, Pacific, and City of 


Boston. Since 1857, some eighty-six ocean steamers 
have been lost by wreck or fire. 
A San Francisco man urges everybody in 


that city who owns a planchette to leave it, when not 
in use, with a blank sheet of white paper under it, on 
a fiat surface, so that if an earthquake should come, 
it could record its direction and force, 


An emigrant from the old country settled 
in Colorado, Texas, last winter, and purchased ten 
acres of land at five dollars per acre, moved a fence, 
which cost him five dollars more, and with his own 
labor raised and gathered nine bales of cotton, worth 

750. 


Tne United States Coast Survey recently 
sent a commissioner to St. John, N. B., to investigate 
the exsoceGinary sinking of its harbor a few weeks 
ago. The commissioner believes it was caused by a 
land-slide ; but other scientific men thought the bot- 
tom of the harbor was sunk by a subterranean shock. 


Tue people of Maryland look upon their 
new Public dchool Law as a very decided improve- 
ment on the old one. By it the supervision of the 
ublic schools is vested, first, in a State Board ; second, 


n a County Board ; third, in a School District Board, 
The schools are to be kept open ten months in the 
year. 


A Micnican man recently sold his wife and 
child for twenty-five cents, but the purchaser became 
weary of his burden in a short time, and threw it off. 
The father of the woman was straightway in a quan- 
dury, and applied to a lawyer to know if the sale 
made was legal, and, particularly, which of the two 
men was responsible for the support of the child. 
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NEW YORK CILY.—JUNIOR EXHIBILION OF THE RUIGER'’S FEMALE COLLEGE, AT ST, PAUL’S REFORMED CHURCH, FORTIETH STREET AND PIFTH AVENUE. 


JUNIOR EXHIBITION OF RUT- 


GER’S FEMALE COLLEGE. 


ON the evening of Thursday, April 21, at St. 
Paul’s Reformed Church, Fifth avenue and 
Fortieth street, the Junior Class of Rutger’s 
Female College gave an exhibiton, in the pres- 
ence of friends, of their scholastic attain- 
ments. The interior of the edifice, which had 
been tastefully and liberally decorated with 
flowers, was filled to repletion with ladies and 
gentlemen—the former greatly outnumbering 
the latter. Indeed, so desirous were ladies to 
be present, that hundreds were refused admit- 
tance, and were reluctantly compelled to return 
to their homes. Nine original essays in Eng- 
lish were read by the fair students, and one 
lady recited, very effectively, in a clear, sweet, 
voice, a Latin composition. 

The essays were interspersed with a series of 
solos, duets and choruses, by the students of | 
the college, many of which were very beauti- 
fully rendered. At the close of the exercises, 
which were listened to for two hours with con- 
stant attention, the elegant floral treasures that 
almost covered the platform were presented to 
the members of the class, at the request of 
President Pierce, by Hon. William A. Darling, 
one of the Trustees of 
the College, and Dr. 
Charles E. West, of 
Brooklyn. The essays of 
the ladies, both as re- 
gards composition and 
delivery, will compare 
favorably with those of 
the young gentlemen of 
our oldest established 
colleges on similar occa- 
sions. These junior ex- 
hibitions will hereafter 
be held annually by the 
college. 


A RAILROAD 
TWO FEET IN 
WIDTH. 

Ovr engraving illus- 
trates a railroad in the 
coal districts of Wales, 
which is but two feet in 
width, and which has 
proved exceedingly use- 
ful for the conveyance 
of passengers, at a com- 
paratively small expen- 
diture, in the hilly coun- 
try through which it 
runs, Its origin was as 
follows: To get, at a 
low figure, coal from the 
mines to the place of 
general deposit, a track 
of T rails, with unusu- 
ally deep grooves, was 
laid, the rails being 
placed at a distance of 
only twenty-four inches 
from each other. For 
this track a locomotive, 
weighing tive tons, and 





| seems incredible, but it is given on excellent 


peculiarly arranged—the piston being placed , 
between the wheels—was constructed. The | 
wheels, it was found;ai such a hold om.they 
rails that the engine could, with a trath of cars, 
run up plains that were inclined at an angle of | 
about thirty-five degrees! This statement 


authority. After a time, the miners and other 
employes of the company were permitted to 
ride on its cars to the works, without seriously 
checking its speed or calling for more than the 
usual consumption of coal. Subsequently, pas- 
senger-carriages, divided into three compart- 
ments, and capable of seating four persons in 
each, were put on the track, and have been 
found quite profitable. The road is said to be 
well patronized by the general public. 








‘‘THE SHELTERING ARMS.” 


Tus beneficent institution—founded fifteen 
years ago, by Rev. Dr. Peters, of St. Michael’s 
Church, Broadway and Ninety-ninth street, and, 
until quite recently, placed under the direction 
of the Protestant Episcopal Sisterhood of St. 
Mary—is at the present time appealing to the 
community, more particularly to the Episcopal 
congregations of the city, for means sufficient 





to carry to a perfect conclusion the work that 


is expected of it. 
opened, on the 19th of April, at the 
the Thirty#eventh Regiment, Broadway, be- 
tween Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth streets, in 


For this purpose a Fair was 


mory of | diverse,there was no unanimity. 


The meetings were chaotic, the views were 
At the last, 
| the Rey, Dr. Peters was appointed a committee 
| of one to obtain certain important statistics, 


which nearly every church under the care of | and, when prepared, to summon the friends of 


the Right Rev. Bishop Potter is represented. 
A few days previous to the opening of the Fair, 
Miss Ellen Kemble, who has been active in fur- 
thering the interests of the institution, formally 
withdrew, alleging that one of the trustees had 
declared that the attendance of the Sisters, in- 
stead of proving beneficial, had had a decidedly 
injurious effect. In her letter, Miss Kemble 
thus briefly refers to the origin of ‘‘ The Shel- 
tering Arms”: ‘The Sheltering Arms was 
called into existence by the appeals of commit- 
ted female prisoners to the ladies of the mis- 
sion, to the public institutions to keep their 
babies for them antil they should be released 
and able to claim them—their only alternative 
being public charity—of which they all stand in 
terror—or a Roman Catholic institution, which 
requires the mother to yield all claim to her 
offspring. The late Mrs. Richmond, Miss Jay, 
Miss Glentworth, etc., were among these ladies. 
No doubt similar appeals were made to the 
clergy of the City Mission. I was present at 
two meetings. consisting chiefly of clergymen 
and ladies, called to ‘consider this question. 





GREAT BRITAIN,—A N&ZW TWO-FOOr GUAGE RAILROAD, IN THE PRINCIPALITY OF WALES, 





the movement, and propose some plan of ope- 
| rations. Instead of calling a meeting to con- 
sult about what should be done, Dr. Petes gave 
| his own house, free of rent, for fifteen years— 
| and the Sheltering Arms was founded. He in- 
| vited the Sisters of St. Mary to take the inter- 
| nal charge of the institution. They gave their 
| services, only stipulating that their oratory 
| should be recognized as their own, not as a 
| part of the Sheltering Arms. Dr. Peters se- 
cured a band of gentlemen to act as trustees, 
| and asked me to organize a ladies’ association, 
| to meet monthly, bring in contributions, etc.” 
The Fair has, in every sense, proved a suc- 
| cess. Pecuniarily, it is unquestionably so. Its 
| stock of wares is large and varied, and the 
| small sin of charging the benevolently inclined 
buyer three or four prices for the goods he se- 
| lects cannot be laid against the fair saleswomen 
who attend on the stalls of the bazaar. 
| A feature of this ‘‘ exposition,” for such we 
may witb propriety call it, is its magnificent 
picture-gallery, the paintings in which are col- 
lated from the most celebrated collections in 
New York,  chiefest 
among which may be 
mentioned Mr. August 
Belmont’s. There is also 
a grotesque-gallery, the 
portals to which are 
guarded by a charming 
young lady in whose 
bright eyes a close 
inquirer may detect a 
roguish expression. The 
visitor, on retiring from 
an inspection of the 
“works of art” in this 
gallery, feels quite un- 
comfortable, and it is 
whispered, that in it, 
even gentlemen of sage- 
like aspect have (felt 
very much as if they had 
been disposed of to the 
highest bidder at public 
auction. ‘*The general 
appearance of the ex- 
position is fairy-like in 
the extreme,” wrilcs « 
gentleman who bas pa- 
tronized it. “The irre- 
sistible appearance of 
the beautiful youny la- 
dies, who, as sales- 
women, appear in sim- 
ple toilet, fascinate the 
beaux to the depletion 
of their wallets.” A 
leading attraction is a 
magnificent floral tem- 
ple, which our artist, 
with its surroundings, 
has faithfully and spir- 
itedly sketched, presi- 
ded over by a number 
of prepossessing young 
women who, for reason, 
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able prices, dispense exquisite bouquets to 
throngs of admirers who never tire of buying 
them, perhaps less for the flowers then for the 
sweet smilies of the fair sellers. 

In every respect the fair is well appointed. 

There are restaurants, soda-fountains, post- 
offices, ladies’ retiring-rooms, etc., etc. In 
fine, nothing has been neglected that can make 
the exposition as attractive to the eye as the 
pocket ; and, as it is held in furtherance of a 
most beneficient institution, we trust th: t all its 
friends aim at will be attained, namely, the 
sure future of ** The Sheltering Arms.” 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY, 
Lieut. timber—Sunbeams. 
Puppine for lawyers—Suet. 
Tue virtue of a shirt—A button. 
A star of the evening—A policeman. 
Court plasters—Awards for damages. 
Convivran statuary—Animated busts. 
Tx shades of night—Window curtains. 
Tue minister of the interior—The mouth. 
Unagrquitep love—A passion for gambling. 


Trriz for a ci on a quiet road— Compan- 
ton of the path. al ‘ ° 


Mis-Constructrion—“ Getting up” a young 
lady in the height of the fashion. 


Caanee which is not reform-—Buying whisky 
for the sake of getting silver for your greenbacks. 


**Roast beef,” said a boarder to a waiter.— 
“How will you have it, sir?’’—‘* Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.”’ 


Mr. Jones, having read in the papers an ad- 
Vertisement, ‘‘ Houses to le-—everything furnished,”’ 
— the owner would furnish money to pay 

e rent, 


A FEMALE lecturer said: ‘Get married, 
young men, and be quick about it. Don’t wait for the 
millenium, for the girls to becomeangels. You'd look 
well beside an angel, wouldn’t you, you brutes?’ 


**Don’z you think Mr. Prosy a speaker of 
great power?’’ asked a gentleman, in reference toa 
mpous, long-winded lecturer, who spoke in a high- 
eyed, drawling voice.—‘* Yes; high-drawl-ic power,” 
was the reply of the person addressed, 


LOGIC. 


ar errand boy—“ Let’s have a game of pitch and 
3 b) 

Second do.—“ I’m in a great hurry ; this letter is of 
great importance.” 

First do.—“ If it’s bad news, the longer they wait 
os better, and letters with good news are never in a 

urry.”’ 


‘Ticket, sir?” said a railroad conductor, 
passing through one of the trains the other day, toa 
Ministerial passenger. “My face is my ticket,” re- 
plied the other, a little vexed. ‘Indeed!’ said the 
conductor, rolling back his wristband, and displaying 
@ most powerful bunch of fives. “ Well, my orders are 
to punch all tickets passing over the road.” 


Tuere is a Parisian dandy who, we rather 
think, “‘bates Bannagher.”’ The dandy had at his 
residence a complete costume of a groom. When of- 
fering any attention to one of the fair sex, he says, 
“Permit me to send hg a bouquet by my black ser- 
vant.” He then reps to his garret, takes out his 
blacking bottle, polishes his face and hands, puts on 
his livery, and knocks at the lady’s door. “Here,” 
he says, “ are some flowers sent by my master to mad- 
ame.” He has spent his last five francs in the pur- 
chase. Madame is so delighted with the present, that 
she presents a napoleon to the bearer. 


WHY SLEEP WAS INVENTED. 


WHEN man was made it puzzled Satan much 
How Adam’s soul and body he could win! 
So he invented woman, and with such 
A soul endow’d her, she was sure to ain: 
And once get Adam underneath her thrall, 
Satan was certain both of them would fall! 


But then another difficulty rose— 
How to get Adam to accept his bride! 
This he o’ercame, as every ly knows, 
By sending him to sleep ; then by his side 
Placed Eve—for Satan knew this much of life, 
That, wide awake, he’d never take a wife! 


A Narurat Mistaxz.—‘ George,” asked a 
ee of one of his parishioner’s little boys, 
“where ia your siater Minnie?’ “Gone to heaven, 
sir.” “What! is she dead?’ “Oh! no, sir, she 
went to buy a penn’orth of matches.” “ Why, 
said she had gone to heaven.” ‘ Well, you said, last 
Sunday, that matches were made in heaven; so I 
thought she went there.”’ 


“Waar does g-l-a-ss spell?” ‘Well, I 
knew once, but darn’d if I don’t forget now.” 
“Pshaw! what’s in your mother’s window-sashes ?”’ 
“There is so many things that blowed if I can re- 
member them all. Let me see—there’s the hoss- 
blanket in one place, brother Job’s hat in another, 
sister Patience’s bonnet in another, and dad’s old 
breeches in the hole that Zeb and I made yesterday.” 


A GEXTLEMAN gave his servant-maid the fol- 
lowing “‘ character’ the other day: “‘ The bearer has 
been in my house a year—minus eleven months, 
During that time she has shown herself diligent—at 
the house door; frugal—in work ; mindfal—of her- 
self ; -; t—in excuse; friendly—toward men ; 
faithful—to her lovers ; and honest—when everythin 
had vanished.” We have no doubt the services o 
this attractive creature have been in ithmense request 
wherever she exhibited her wonderful certificate, 


NEW YORK STSEETS IN WINTER 


To walk or not to walk ; that is the aad 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slush of narrow and uncleanly sidewalks ; 

Or to give way before a sea of puddies, 

And by a horse-car end them. To ride; six cente— 
No more; and, by a ride, to say we kee 

Our feet dry, and avoid the natural shocks 

Of cold, damp air, too—’tis a consummation, 
Devotedly to be wish’d. To ride—six cente— 

To ride, “po! to wait ; aye, there’s the rub, 
For in that wait of doubt what chills may come, 
Ere times brings on a four-horse car, 

Must give us pause. There’s the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life. 

For who would bear the slips and falls in slime, 
The walks so long, and snow so damp and mealy, 
The panes of benumbed corns, the long delay, 

The lence of newsboys and the slide: 

That thunder down on poor devoted Pb 
When he himself might quietly home 

In a four-horse car? Who would sixpence care, 
To gain relief under a weary strife, 

But that the dread of somet worse than fare— 
That vexed and motiey rabble, in whose way 

No traveler is safe—puzziles the will 

And make us rather beathe ills we have, 
Than fly to others thatr eknow not of. 


A Petsonzr in a Detroit court, when asked 


gions of eternal bliss. I own a farm of a thousand 
acres fhere. I plow - é land with angels and raise 
ca! cabbages, cabbages, beets, beets, beets. 
You’re a cabbage—you’re a beet—you’re an angel— 
you’re a horse—you’re a horse—you’re a ass—a ass— 
@ ass! Whoop !’—‘Is your father living?’—‘* I’m 
my own father. I’m the father of all nations.”’—*“* Have 
ou got any mother?’’—“ Yes, young man; lots of 
em ; ten of ‘em. You look as though you needed a 
mother. You want nursing; you ain’t healthy. My 
mothers shall be your mothers, all of ’em. I'll be your 
father. Child of mortality, embrace the author of 
your being!’ He proved to be an escaped lunatic, 


CARD 


FROM THE 


National (Elgin) Watch Co. 


OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL WATCH Co., 
CHICAGO, March, 1870. 

An advertisement, replete with false state- 
ments, which has recently appeared in various news- 
papers in the guise of a communication over the sig- 
nature of “ Howarp & Co.,” a concern in New York, 
nominally engaged in selling watches “0, 0. D.,” 
would be passed unnoticed but for the fact that they 
are generally understood to be in the interest of, and 
their advertising bills paid for by a rival American 
watch company, of respectable pretensions, for the 
purpose of injuring the reputation of the genwine 
Elgin watches. 

In the recent injunction suit—decided against those 
parties in favor of the National (Elgin) Watch Com- 
pany, by Judge Van Brunt, in the New York Common 
Pleas, Special Term, March 14, 1870, it appeared in 
evidence that said “Howard & Co.” (nominally the 
agents cf the Waltham watches) never had in their 
possession but six GENUINE Elgin watches, ALL 
TOLD, and yet they had expended large sums of 
money in advertising ‘‘ Elgin Watches,” to be sent 
upon the “©. 0. D.” plan! (Vide reports of the case 
ublished,) 

In view of these pertinent facts, and the odium at- 
tached to the “C, 0. D.” watch business, the public 
may safely be left to determine the character of the 
traffic “Howard & Co.” are engaged in, or whether 
they are the “agents”? used by the envious Watch 
Company referred to, to degrade the standing of the 
genuine ELGIN WATCHES to the medium level of their 
own, or even of foreign-made watches offered at ap- 
proximate prices. 

The Nationai \ya‘tch Co., of Elgin, Minois, for the 
common protection of distant watch-buyers, as well 
as themselves, ONCE MORE caution the public, that 
they do not now, nor ever have furnished watches to 
any party whatever to be advertised and sold upon the 
“©. 0. D.”’ plan, which has been made the medium 
of so much swindling, and which would naturally be 
made the screen for traffic in the worthless imitations 
of Elgin watches known to bein the market, The 
prudent course for those desirous of purchasing the 
genuine Elgin watches, is, to apply to any respectable 
jeweler in your own locality or elsewhere. 

The real Elgin watches, elegant, accurate, durable, 
in many styles and at various prices, each accom- 
panied by the special warranty certificate of this Com- 
pany, and usually also guaranteed by the local dealer 
or watchmaker, can be had of most jewelers in all 
towns throughout the United States, Call and ask to 
seethem. As an additional protection, look for “‘ Na- 
tional Watch Co.” on the dial, and one of the follow- 
ing TRADE MARKS, viz.: “ B. W. Raymond,” “ H. Z. 
Culver,” “H. H. Taylor,” “G. M, Wheeler,” “ W. 
H. Ferry,” “ Matt. Lafiin,” “J. 7. Ryerson,” “ Lady 
Elgin,” or “Frances Rubie,” together with the 
words ‘‘ ELGIn, ILLS.” engraved upon the gilt plate 
inside. These are the trade marks to denote the vari- 
ous grades and styles, but as even these have been 
pirated, require also the special warranty certificate, 
duly signed by T. M. Avery, the President of the Com- 
pany, and numbered to correspond with the watch. 

THE NATIONAL WATCH CO, 

Factory at Elgin, Ils. 

Business Office, 159 Lake St., Chicago. 














Tue great demand for the organs and melo- 
deons manufactured by George A. Prince & Co., no 
less than the high commendations passed upon them 
by scientific performers, proves the immense popu- 
larity of these instruments. We are confident that, 
for power, richness and delicacy of tone, and ease of 
fingering, these organs are superior to all others for 
sacred edifices, while the melodeons, fitted with the 


ALTMAN BROTHERS & CO., 


331 and 333 Sixth Avenue, 


HAVE JUST OPENED 


New Lots BLACK SILKS, $1, $1.25, and $1.50, 

10 Lots GROS GRAIN, $1.75, $2, and $2.50, 

10 Lots, VERY BEST and HEAVY, at $3, worth $4. 
10 Lots COLORED SILKS, all shades, $1.25 and $1.50, 
10 Lots COLORED and BLAOK SATIN, $1.26 to $2.50. | 
8 Cases GUIPURE BANDS, from 250, to $1.50. 


Novelties and very Desirable Goods. 

Full assortment LLAMA LACES, just opened. 

Full line of new GUIPURE LACES, at bargains, 
ROMAN TIES, fast edges, at 56c., worth $1. 

ROMAN TIES, fast edges, at 90c., worth $1.50, 
BLACK SASH RIBBON, GROS GRAIN, 7 inches, 900. 
Still better and heavier, “ 8 inches, $1. 
Very best in market, “ 10 inches, $1.40, 


DREss GOODS!! DRESS GOODS!!! 


10 Cases of NEW SPRING GOODS, at 37. 
(Something very elegant, and make up like silk.) 
10 Cases NEW CHENE TRAVELING POPLINS, 3Tc. 
(These goods are a bargain at 75c.) 

20 Cases 27-inch SPRING POPLINS, 50c., worth 75c. 
(Best goods ever offered at that price.) 

100 Cases of our BEST BLACK ALPACAS, at 373¢c. 
(Retailing last season at 75c.) 

Full assortment of real FRENCH POPLINS, 90c. 
(Warranted silk warp genuine roll goods.) 
Fall line JAPANESE SILKS and POPLINS, $1. 
(These goods are getting to be very scarce.) 
10,000 Pieces of PIQUES, all figures, 29c., worth 50c, 
(Piques never were sold for a less price.) 
10,000 Dozen DAMASK NAPKINS and CLOTHS, just 
in, at $1 per dozen and up, worth $2 and up. 


HOUSEKEEPING AND WHITE 
GOODS, IN GREAT STOCK, AT MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ PRICES, IN ANY QUANTITIES. 


ALTMAN BROS. & ©O., Sixth Avenue. 





JUST RECEIVED. 

500 PIECES OF ENGLISH 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS, 
At $1.25 per yard. 

ALSO, 

PRESH CANTON MATTINGS— 
WHITE, CHECKED AND FANCY, 

In new and elegant designs, 





RNOLD, CONSTABLE & OO., 
BROADWAY, corner NINETEENTH STREET. 


THE NEW PARASOL, 


“LA REUSSITE.” 


HE BEST AND MOST ELEGANT 
PARASOL ever made: poetees by the Trade, ex- 
tolled by the standard Fashion-magazines and ad- 
mired by the Ladies, both in Europe and the United 
States. Sole Manufacturers in America, 


BANKS & LEONARD, 474 Broadway. 


TO BE HAD OF FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS ONLY. 








h AGIC Photographs. Wonderful and Amusing. 
265 cents a package. Library of Love, 50 cents. 
Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 8 Astor Place, New York. 


The Railroad Gazette, 


A Journal of Transportation. 


Railroad Questions discussed by Practical Railroad 
Men. 

Illustrated Description of Railroad Inventions, 

Railroad Engineering and Mechanics, 

Record of the Progress of Railroads, 

Railroad Reports and Statistics. 

General Railroad News. 

Railroad Elections and Appointments. 

Twenty-four large quarto pages, published every 
Saturday on and after April 2, 1870. 

Every Railroad Man, and every man interested in 
Railroads, should have it. Terms, $3.00 a year, in 
advance. Address 

A. N. KELLOGG, Publisher, 
101 WASHINGTON Sr., CHICAGO, 





DREXEL & CO, 


American & Foreign 


BANKERS. 


Issue Drafts and Circular Letters of Credit, available 
on presentation in any part of Europe. Travelers can 
make all their financial arrangements through us. 
We will collect their interest and dividends without 
charge. 
All correspondence or papers directed to the care of 
DREXEL, HARJES & CO., Paris, will be promptly 
forwarded to any addresses that may be ordered by 
travelers; and also arrangements may be made for 
leaving surplus baggage with them. 
American papers of the various Cities, always on 
file at the Paris Ofice. 
DREXEL & CO., 
No. 34 South Third St., Philadelphia. 
DREXEL, HARJES & OO., 
No. 3 Rue Scribe, Paris. 
DREXEL, WINTHROP & CO., 
No. 18 Wall St., New York, 


SYPHER & CO., 
(Successors to D. Marley), 
No. 667 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 
Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes, 
Ohina, and Articles of Vertu. 
TOR AMUSING AND INTERESTING 


Stories, of every character, read FRANK LES- 
LIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, No, 258, issued 


© cd ures 
UECURED 


Send 10 cents for INustrated Pamphlet, with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 
Dr. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, cor 4th St. 

















ANN’S IMPROVED DOUBLE 
TROLLING-SPOON stands unequaled for catch 


ing Pike, Pick Trout, Bass, etc. For sale, whole- 
e and retail, b manufacturer, and by the trade 
generally. Sent b> mail, Price, $1 each. 


QHN H, MANN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


EW VOLUME—NEW STORIES.— 
FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY, No. 183, began a new volume with 
“YOUNG IRON HEART,” a splendid Indian 
story. The Young Coin Collector, How to Make 
Wax Flowers and Fruit, and other novelties. 


PATENTS. 


N order to apply for a Patent, send a model 
of your invention to MUNN & O0., 37 Park Ruw, 
New York, with the first installment of Government 
and Stamp fees, $16, and full particulars of the inven- 
tion. Send for pamphlet containing Law and full in- 
structions, free. Opinions free. Established 25 years— 
SCIENTIFIO AMERICAN—the best Illustrated Week- 
ly Mechanical paper. $3 a year. 


$2,000 A YEAR AND EXPFNSES 


To gente to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MA ES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. ONE MACHINE WITHOUT MONEY. 
for further particulars, address THE WILSON SEW- 
ING MACHINE O©0., Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, Mass., 
or St. Louis, Mo, 


OUNG COIN COLLECTOR NOW 
appears in FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ 


WEEKLY. 
BIG PROFITS to Agents on a new Illustrated 


Book. Send stamp for circulars. 
NEW we gell 100 per week. Price 




















J. B, BURR & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Address 


L. STEBBINS, Hartford, Ct. 





latest improvements, win for themselves golden opin- 
ions wherever they are subjected to critical tests. 


Tue teas recently received by Albro & 
Brothers, tea merchants at No. 156 Bowery, New 
York, by overland route and sea, consist of the 
choicest Oolongs, English Breakfast, Hyson, Imperia) 
and Green and Black, mixed. In consequence of the 
reduction in price of gold, these teas are offered, at 
retail, at figures equal to those of 1860. 


Lapres will find the cedar-lined, moth-proof 
boxes, manufactured by Bingham & Harris, New 
York, invaluable at this season of the year for pre- 
serving costly furs and winter clothing. They are 
light, cheap, and strong, and experience has proved 
them to be perfectly moth-proof. 








adie esire w d -— 
ant dite fue fh ng is eek Mer. 4 mire. is 
beautiful? A transparent complexion, and a luxuri- 
ant head of hair. What will produce these? Hagan’s 
Magnolia Balm will make any lady of thirty appear 
but twenty; and Lyou's Kathairon will keep eve 

hair in e place, oEe maate it =. the av 

grass. revents the hair from t gray, eradi- 
cates dan , and is the finest Hair Dressing in the 
world, and at only half ordinary cost. If you want to 
get rid of Sallowness, Pimples, Ring-marks, Moth- 
patches, etc., don’t forget the Magnolia Balm, las(iies. 





For Moth Patches, Freckles, and Tan. 


Use “PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE. LOTION.” 
The — ! Reliable and Harmless Remedy known to 
Science for removing brown discolorations from the 

Prepared only by B, C. PERRY, 49 Bond 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Morris and Miss Pickersgill, 
COLD SPRING, OPPOSITE WEST POINT, 


The residence of General Morris, surrounded by an 
extensive and beautifully shaded Park, and offering, 
by its proximity to New York, the advantages of city 


and country. 

The course of Instruction French spoken 
hestoey in the family. Music, Drawing 
and Painting pursued, under accomplished professors. 
Lectures on various subjects delivered, with suitable 
diagrams. Constant attention to deportment and 
physical health. 


TERMS: 

For Boarding Puptis, Per Annum.—Board and 
Tuition in English, French, and Latin, $400; Music 
and sees, per quarter, $20 to $40; Fuel, per sea- 
son, $4. 

For Day Seholars, Per Annum.—Tuition in Eng- 
lish, French, and Latin— First Department, $125; 
Second do., $100 ; Third do., $75; Primary do., $50. 

Use of Piano, $5 per quarter; Seat in Church, $6 
per annum; Washing, r doz., $1. No deduction 
made for absence. Each young lady requires sheets, 
pillow-cases, towels, table napkins. All clothing 
must be marked in full. 

Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 
day of eniry. 

@ school yeas consists of two equal sessions of 
twenty weeks each, commencing in September, and 
terminating June 36th. Payments. to be made qaar- 


Ora TEMPEST, BY MRS. JANE 
G. AUSTIN, now publishing in the CHIMNEY 
CORNER, is, without exception, one of the most 

interes’ stories of the day: The recognized 

wer and ability of the authoress are evinced 
in every page. e characters are original, the 
plot well conceived and rapidly unfolded. The 
whole story teems with incident ; and in grace 
of diction, purity of tone, and simplicity of style, 
will win every reader who begins it. 


TEEL SHIRT-COLLAR, SUPERBLY 

enameled, white (English), 60 cents; American 

snow white, $1. Mailed on receipt of price. HENRY 
GAY, 79 Nassau street. 


5 000 AGENTS WANTED.—Samples 
. sent free with terms to clear from $5 to 
$10 per day. Two entirely new articles saleable as 
flour. 

per Month quaran- 


Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 
$100 to $25 teed, Sure pay. 
Wages paid weekly to Agents everywhere, selling our 
Patent Silver Mould Wire Clothes Lines. Business 
permanent. For full particulars, address GrraRpD 
WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


66 ( UEEN TEMPEST,” A STORY OF 
wonderful power and the highest sensa- 
tional interest, has just n in FRANK 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, No. 257. 


JUBLIC SCHOOLS IN BOSTON WILL 
all find FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY especially interesting. A series of 
ortraits and sketches of the best pupil in each 


























where he lived, replied: “Live? live? I live in the re- 





Face. 
&t., N. ¥. Sold by every where. 


terly, in advance, 


blic School in Boston is now given. 








May 7, 1870.) 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NE \YSPAPER. 





THE PEAKE BRAND. 


The PEAKE BRAND 
of Irish Linens and Linen 
Handkerchiefs is distin- 
guished for fimeness of 
texture, uniform 
quality, superior 
strength, and beauti- 
‘ul finish. Being made 
of the purest and best 
= eS a material, they supersede 
ef 6€=6 Ss any goods of the kind ever 
Ke” offered this country. 
= They are sold by most of 
the dry goods merchants in all the cities and towns 
throughout the United States. 

a Purchasers will know these goods, as a moun- 
tain Peak precisely like the above is —— on each 
dozen an + WM. I, PEAKE & CO., 46, 48 
and 50 White St., N. Y., Sole Importers af this 
Brand Jor the United States. 


OOSEY’S “50-CENT” MUSIC.— 

Boosey’s Musical Cabinet, Vocal Nos. From 10 
to 20 songs in each Book, with Piano-forte accompani- 
ment. Price 50 cents each. 138, Twelve Songs by 
Arthur 8. Sullivan and Molloy. 102. Eight Comic 
Songs. 64, Twenty Comic Songs. 90. Twenty Scotch 
Songs. Fifty Songs of Ireland, in Three Books, 42, 
Twenty Welsh Songs. 38. Twenty French Romances. 
89, Twenty Moore’s Melodie’s. 94. Twenty Celebrated 
Songs. 98, Eighteen Baritone Songs. 76. Thirteen 
Bishop’s Songs. 77. Eighteen Songs by Claribel, 
Balfe, &c. 45. Operatic Soprano Songs. 31. Ten 
Somnambula Songs. 36. Ten German Songs. 15. 
Sixteen Songs, Kiicken. 18. Twelve Songs, Selmbert. 
20. Twelve Songs, Donizetti, 12, Fifteen Songs, Beet- 
hoven, 13. Twelve Songs, J. L. Hatton, &c, 3, Four- 
teen Songs, Verdi. 2. Twelve Songs, M. W, Balfe. 1. 
Twenty Songs, Mendelssohn, &c. 83. Fifteen favorite 
Duets. 16. Twelve Duets, Mendelssohn, &c. Each 
Book 50cents. To be had of all Music and Booksellers. 
Complete catalogue BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 
Broadway, N. Y., and after May ist, No. 4 Bond St. 











FRAN K LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 
ayear. It is now publishing Mrs. Austin’s great 
Story, ‘‘Queen Tempest.”’ 


$25 CAPITAL. $2,000 PROFITS. 
*” Partner wanted in every town. OC. W. 
DENNIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


A GREAT OFFER !! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs 
ef six first-class makers, at extremely low prices, for 
cash, during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 
monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent money 
applied if purchased. Chickering & Sons Pianos are 
included in this offer. 


NUNNS & SEIL, 


849 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 

















LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 





VINEGAR HOW MADE FROM CIDER, WINE, 
® Molasses or Sorghum in 10 hours with- 
out wig Cone. For circulars, address F. I. SAGE, 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


HE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
pupils in the schools throughout the count 
are given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AN 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. “These portraits will not 
only increase the popularity of the Weekly, but 
prove a great incentive to young students to 
excel in all that is commendable.”—Boston 
Journal, : 


“LADY’S PRIVATE COMPANION,” FREE. 

A beautifal bust guaranteed ; and the straightest 
hair curled. Address, with Stamp, DR. GERARD, 
Box 139, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 


EVERYBODY READ THIS! 


w Will Pay Agents $25 a week and expenses, to 
sell the Greatest Discoveries of the Age. Address 
WHEATON, HENRY & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


VERY FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most unexceptionable paper of the day, full of 


excellent illustrations and the most 


stories and sketches. 
END T’S 
READY-MADE and MADE-TO-ORDER 
PLAIN and FANCY 
And Price Marks, 
Suitable for any business, and surpassing all others 
in elegance and cheapness. Send 3 cents for Cata- 
logue and Prices. - 
E. FENDT, 234 Broadway, N. ¥- 


Agents Wanted ton: "tiverai terms 























That spicy book, “‘ Trmz,” /ree, with 

List oi atches, $8 to 80. Agents 

| eWJ8 wanted. Boston Warcu SALE, 12 
School St., Boston. 


HORLEY CarTINOy yon 


FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap, reliable, KNnITs 
EVERYTHING. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and 
sample stocki FREE. Address HINKLEY KNIT- 
TING MACHINE %0., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, 
New York. 


Jj Ost PUBLISHED. 
THE MAY NUMBER OF THE JOLLY JOKER, 

a Satirical and Humorous Paper, filled with the most 
striking views of Human Nature, embellished with 
over 60 Comic Illustrations by the first artists of the 
time, with 16 pages of the most entertaining reading 
matter, consisting of Burlesque, Anecdote, Bon-Mot, 
Puns and Romance, together with a choice collection 


of Western Stories and Side-Splitters. 
For sale by all News Dealers 











DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock ot 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Ma::resses, Spritig Beds, Etc., 


ot any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





The Collins Wateh Factory. 


the 





“ 


fr appearance a $250 gold one, 
hunting 
Also, Jewelry of every kind, equal to gold, at one-tenth 


he Celebrated Imitation GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, “Collins Metal” (Improved Oroide). 


These justly celebrated Watches have been so thoroughly 
tested during the last four years, and their reputation for 
time, and as imitation of Gold Watches, is so well estab- 
lished, as to require 10 recommendations. 
their color, and each one is full 
certificate. Prices: Horizontal 

eled Patent Levers, $15—equal in appearance and for time 
to gold ones costing $150; those of extra fine finish, $20— 
os a@ $200 gold watch; also, an extra heavy, su- 

rbly fin 


They retain 
guaranteed b. 
Vatches, $10 ; 


special 
rull-Jew- 


ished, and splendid watch, at $25—this equals 
All our watches are in 
cases, Gents’ and Ladies’ sizes, Chains, $2 to $8, 


rice. 


“The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given 
satisfaction.” —N. Y. Ti 


Times. 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we 


$25 have no hesitation in recommending them.’’—Pomeroy’s 
Democrat, 





C. E. COLLins & Co. : 
The Watch ordered by me has been received. 


I find it, so far, a good timepiece, an elegantly finished 
double case, and, out-and-out, a superb article, coming full, 


ly up to the description. It is just the article for 


the times, now and forever. A good, durable timepiece, without any imposition, within the limits of all, with 


a case stronger and better than gold, and equally good-looking in appearance. 
one I have for a $100 gold watch I sold some time since. 


For time, I would not give the 
I want you to send me five'more of the sarie kind, 


for my neighbors, adjusted to correct time. I wish you every success, and hope you may live to be the bene- 
factor of your country, delivering your fellow-beings from a long and grievous imposition in the manufacture 


and sale of Watches. 


W. H. P. BRYAN, 


Mt. Andrew, Barbour County, Alabama, March 14th, 1870. 


TO CLUBS: Where six Watches are ordered at one time, we send a seventh Watch free. Goods sent by ex- 
press to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 





OR CAPITAL STORIES, CONTIN- 
ued or complete in the number, buy FRANK 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the most at- 
tractive family paper in the world. 





OYS OF BOSTON SCHOOLS, READ 
FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Offices, $15, $20, $30. 
Send for a circular to LOWE PRESS CO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 











SYCHOMANOY, FASCINATION; Or. 
Science of the Soul, as applied to the purposes of 
life. 400 pages, cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, B.A. A 
curious book for inquisitive people. It contains com- 
plete instructions to acquire this wonderiul power 
over men or animals. Can be obtained b ry. 10 
cents for postage. Address to T. W. EVANS & CO., 
41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


US PIANO co.ny $290.FOR 1S"CLASS 7 °ct 
Fi SENT ON TRIAL_CIRCULARS MAILED FREE. 
SOLD.— The wonder of the 


40,000 world. The Magnetic Time Indica- 


tor, or “ Dollar Watch,”” A PERFECT GEM. Elegantly 
cased in Oroide of Gold, Superior Compass-Attach- 
ment, Enameled Dial, Silver and Brass works, glass 
crystal; size of lady’s watch. Will denote correct 
time ; warranted five years ; superd and showy case, 
entirely of metal. This is no WOOD Compass. Is 
entirely new ; patented, 6,500 sold in three weeks. 
Only $1 each, three for $2, neat case, mailed free. 








A DAY! 40 new articles for 
ples sent /ree. H. B, SHAW, 


nts. Sam- 
red, Me, 








Trade supplied. Address the sole manufacturers, 
MAGNETIC WATCH CO,, 
Hinsdale, N. H, 
EAD “QUEEN TEMPEST,” A 


splendid Story, now appearing in the CHIM- 
NEY CORNER. 


UNJUGAL SINS. By A. K. Garpner, 

A.M., M.D. This book contains important tn- 
Sormation of a delicate nature, that should be known 
to al], mate and female, married orsingle. Paper cov- 
ers, $1; cloth, $1.50. Send to W. C, Wemyss, 3 Astor 
Place, New York. 











R. ALZORA’S AMA- 

ZON PILLS cure Dyspepsia, 
Seminal Weakness, Impotency 
Debility, Female Complaints, and 
other diseases, 

Sent by mail on receipg of the 
price, $1 a package. 

DR. ALZORA’S AMAZON ROOT 
will cure Headache, Toothache, 
and Earache in five minutes; also 
a POSITIVE CURE for CATARRH. 
Price, by mail, ~ —_ Try. 

+ you will never regret it. Send for circulars. 
ami? ora. BE. ALZORA, M.D., 
335 Broadway, New York. 





Address 
P. 0. Box 3,696. 
I HAVE TRIED ALL MY FRIENDS, 
and they tell me that they like FRANK LES- 
LIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY the best.” 

—Correspondent of Macon (Ga.) paper. 
60 A WEEK paid agents in a new busi- | 
“ ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. ' 

















THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit of young men and others 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supplying the 
means of self-cure. Written by one who cured him- 
self, and sent free on receiving postpaid directed en- 





velope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ARE YOU GOOD AT GUESSING 


riddles? Take FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize, 


WM. KNABE & CO., 


(Established 1833.) 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIFrAN O S. 


These instruments are pronounced by all the lead- 
ing artists and musical critics as having NO EQUAL. 
They are used by the Maretzek Italian Opera Troupe, 
at the Academy of Music, New York; Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn; Crosby’s Opera House, Chicago ; 
Richings Opera Troupe ; Ole Bull’s Concerts ; and at 
all first-class concerts in the United States, 














WAREROOMS : 
No. 650 Broadway, N. Y., and 
69 Washington St,, Chicago, Il. 


J. BAUER & 00., General Agents. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


The reputation of the NOV- 
ELTY JOB PRINTING 
PRESS is bere re | estab- 
lished, as meeting all the re- 
quirements of a first-class 
press, with which to “do 
r your own printing,” and as 
being second to none for the 
use of general Job Printers. 
Many printers are using 
them, and find them most 
admirably adapted for job work. Many young men 
have bought them, and are doing all the printing for 
the house which employs them, thereby materially 
adding to their salaries. TEACHERS and MANUFAC- 
TURERS are finding them great aids to their business. 
Principals of schools are finding them very useful 
assistants ; and boys are finding them a never-failing 
source of {nstruction, pleasure and profit. Most lads 
of fourteen, with one of these presses and a few dol- 
lars’ worth of material, are ectly capable of doing 
all the printing for their father’s business, and will be 
thereby gaining instruction. Price of 8e8, 

15, , $32, $50. Send for full descriptive ilius- 
trated circular, with testimonials from all parts of the 
country, and specimens of plain and color printing 
done on the press, and 6’ men sheets of types, cuts, 
etc., to BENS. O. 1S, Manufacturer, 351 
FEDERAL St., BosToN, Mass., dealer in every descrip- 
tion of aa materials; or to the following 

nts: C. C. THURSTON, No. 16 College Place, New 
York; KELLY, HOWELL & LUDWIG, 917 Market 
8t., Philadelphia, Pa. ; A. O. KELLOGG, 68 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 





a 








FOWLE’S PILE AND HUMOR CURE. 
Warranted a perfect CURE for all kinds of PILES, 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT RHEUM, DYSPEP- 
SIA, CATARRH, and all diseases af the SKIN and 
BLOOD. Entirely vegetable. In case of failure, please 
send and get your money. No failures for 12 years. 
Over 16,000 Certificates on hand. H. D. FOWLE, 
Chemist, Boston. Sold everywhere. $1 a Bottle, 
Send fur Circulars, 





Khe Celebrated Improved Gerard Oroide Gold Watch. 


i2 2O Ss. 
We nave: S25;,,%! roved $2 de Gold ” to perfection. For appear- 






1) 


fund t 


variety. 


ance, style of finish, and accuracy of time-keeping, the “Gerard Watches ” are univer- 
sally conceded to be the best, They retain their brilliancy and color till worn out. If, 
after ——s and fairly trying, any one is not fully satisfied, we will cheerfully re- 
emoney. They are all in 

Watch guaranteed for time and wear, by A large 

“Improved Oroide” Chains, $2 to $8. Also Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Jewelry in great 
Beware of imitations. 


unting Cases, Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes, Every 


certificate. assortment of 


Order direct from us or our authorized agents, 


—_ -“ agents and others applying for circulars, will please inclose three-cent stamp for post- 


Goods sent to be paid sor on delivery. 


ing dilis),on payment of Express charges both ways. 
H Purchasers residing oa distance from express offices, 

by mail, 

by ’P. O. money order, registered letter, draft or check, payable to our 0 

’ JAMES GERARD & 


extra watch (of same kind) free. 


time and expense, can have the is sent safe 


Address, plainly, 


Customers permitted to examine what they order (before pay- 


When SIX Watches are ordered at once, we send an 
and desiring to save 
remitting (with the order) the amount required, 
er, at our risk, 

i» 85 Nassau St., New York. 








Box AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY 
City, Town, Village and County in the Union for the 


Wonders of the World, 


By far the most exciting, attractive, humorous, 
entertaining and valuable book ever issued from the 
American Press, containing a larger amount of his- 
torical, biographical, curious and startling incidents 
than any work of modern times, and presented in a 
form so attractive that even the untutored mind finds 
in it subject of absorbing attention. Over 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


by the most eminent artists in Europe and America, 
128 in number, making it altogether the most unique, 
complete and elegant pictorial work ever published. 
To energetic and efficient canvassers an opportunity 
for maxing money is here offered rarely presented in- 
@ lifetime, as no one who sees the book can refuse to- 
buy it, 

It comprises Startling Incidents, Interesting Scenes 
and Wonderful Events, in all Countries, all Ages, and 
among all People, 

Edited by the distinguished author and artist, 


Cc. C. ROSENBERC. 


Agents are everywhere meeting with unprecedented 


success in selling this great work, and although times 
are dull, no canvasser who understands the first prin- 
ciples of his business can fail to make $100 to $150 per 
month, if he works only one-half his time. One agent 
in Milwaukee, Wis., reports 20 subscribers in one day j 
one agent in Monticello, Ind., reports 92 subscribers 
in one day ; one in Denver, Col., reports 118 subscrib- 
ers in four days ; and a great many others from 75 to 


100 a week, In fact, it is the book of all books in the 


field, has no opposition, and sells with equal readiness 
to all parties, sects, and sections, and justifies all the 
encomtums passed upon ft by the press of the country. 


“Fifty years ago such @ book as this would have 
been considered a miracle,’’—N. Y. Herald, 


“Tt is a picture-gallery and library combined, and 
it would not be a very great stretch, if we added 
theatre and museum also.’’—N. Y. Daybook. 


‘It is the cheapest book ever printed.”"—Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 


“ As a volume of continued information and amuse- 
ment, it is unsurpassed, and can be recommended as 
a valuable encyclopedia to families.’"—N. ¥. Ez- 
press. 


“A complete library in itself, not of fiction, but of 
recorded events of exciting character in modern hu- 
man history.”—N. Y. Times. 


“One of the most varied and interesting books re- 
cently issued.”—N, ¥. World. 


Etc., Etc., Etc. 
Proving beyond all doubt that it is the grandest 
and most readable and beautiful book ever published 
in this or any other country. 


Send for Circulars and Terms at once. Addresd 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
411 Broome St., N. Y., 
129 South Clark St., Chicago, Iil., and 
177 Weat Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


‘ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 300,000 ifn GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
i= paid in Gold, and information fur- 

, ~ nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. ¥. 











TO CONSUMPTIVES. — Providentially, ray 
daughter was restored to health oF simple means trithi- 
out medicine, The particulars will be sent free. Rev- 
BEN E. HOUNSLOW, Stockton St., Brooklyn, L. 1. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time andexpense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free, on application. Speci- 
men-books of oy PR cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 centa, 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 








HANDSOME FULL GILT PHOTO- 

graph Album, holding 20 full-size Pictures, 
mailed, post-paid, for 25 cents ; 5 for $1; $2.25 per 
dozen, Circulars free. Address CHARLES SEY- 
MOUR, Hoiland, N. Y. 





QTAR SPANGLED BANNER.—A large 
2 40-column paper, Ledger size, illustrated. De- 
voted to Sketches, Poetry, Wit, Humor, genuine Fun. 
Nonsense (of a sensible kind), and to the exposure ot 
Swindiling, Humbugs, etc. Only 75 cents a year, and 
& superb engraving, “Evangeline,” 1 1-2x2 feet, 
gratis. 30,000 circulation. Money refunded to ali 
who ask tt, It is wide-awake,fearless,truthfal. Tr: 
it Now, 75 CENTS A YEAR. + FREE. Ad- 
dress “ BANNER,” Hinsdale, M. H. 





Rs NK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER contains every week the portrait and biog- 
raphy of a distinguished American who owes 

his success to his own unaided exertion. 





20 A Dag! Business new. For circulars and 
samples, address J.C. RAND & CO., Bidde- 
ford, Me. 
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BISHOP & REIN, . 


Teoweclers, 
Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 


AUTION TO WATCH BUYERS.— 
U pulous parties are selling worthless Swiss 
Watchs bearing trade marks very nearly similar to 
the trade marks of genuine Waltham Watches. This 
is not only a fraud on the purchaser, but a great in- 
jury to the reputation of the genuine Watch. To 
~—, imp tion, buyers should insist on getting 
— altham W es, and take noother. This 
ya safe rule, since some sclilers frequently en- 
deavor to sell other watches in preference on which 











= profits are m: | 
trade marks of the various styles are ; 
AMERICAN ATOR ¢ MC one dgsescacd -- een, Mass. 


AMN. WATCH Co.. 


Waltham, Mass. 
WALTHAM TCH co. Kaebiate So ib abée Waltham, Mass. | 
P. 8. BART - Gas svedete abs ces on4< Waltham, Mass. 
, <P RR = Waltham, Mass. 
HOME WATCH ing cB vc Gate cnd@e vee Boston, Mass. 


e the spelling of these names carefully be- 
fore bi . Any variation, even of a single letter, 
indicates a counterfeit. 

For sale by all k Jewe 
RO BINS < APPLETO 
General Agents, 182 ieoee, N. Y. 


ELECANT BRONZED 
lron- Bedsteads, Cribs and Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish 
TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED, 


Combining the essentials of Com/ort, Durability, 
Cleanliness and Cheapness. It is deservedly the 
most popular Spring Bed known, Manufactured 
and for sale to the trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Warerooms, 39 and 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 and 119 Court street, Boston. 


ALBRO & BROTHERS, 


NO. 156 BOWERY, 
FOURTH DOOR ABOVE BROOME ST., 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED | 


A VERY FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


NEW TEAS, 


WHICH THEY ARE SELLING AT GREATLY 


REDUCE® PRICES. 


OOLONG TEA, 











Fine Quality ©. ae. scecaskaee 60 cents per Ib 
Choice Quality “ “ =... ...... 2 « “ 
Best Quality “ “ = .......... 80 “ 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST TEA. 
Fine Quality - y s Vawe baseas 72 cents per Ib. 
Extra Fine eed & so “ 
Choice Quality “sees 100“ ss 


YOUNG HYSON TEA. 


Geod Quality “oo. keee eles 60 cents per Ib. 
Fine Quality “ =“ = wsecceeeee  # e 
£xtra Fine a >: daclvese, so “« “ 
Cholce Quality “|  “ *.......... 100 ‘ 
MOHEE OOLONG TEA. 
Choice Quality “ ae  Seeeacaes 100 cents per Ib. 
Best Quality “ CBeebies. mm « 6 
HYSON and IMPERIAL TEAS. 
Fine Quality « eS es copene 60 cents per Ib. 
Extra Fine“ “ 66s pececeeces 72 - o 
Choice Quality “ % . déecnsages so “ 
ecmeep ss Loo decnces wo “6 


GREEN and BLACK (Mixed) TEAS. 


Fine Quality se  . ‘ebagee tees 60 cents per Ib. 

Extra Fine os Oe ' pesvesodec o « “ 

Choice Quality “ eevee ceed 1000C is * 6 
THOSE TEAS 


ARE 
NEW AND SWEET, 
AND AT PRICES FROM 


Twenty to Thirty Cents a Pound 
LOW ER 
THAN THE SAME QUALITY OF 
BEEN SINCE 1861. 


TEAS HAVE 





USE 
THE JAPANESE 
CORN FILE. 


For Sale atall Drug and Shoe Stores. 
E. H, Bertram, Gen'/ Agt., 
34 Pine Street ( Room 3)- 





26 cts, 


MARK. 


TRADE 


THE BLEES PATENT 
NOISELESS, 
LINK-MOTION, LOCK-STITOH, 


SEWING MACHINE 


Chalienges the world in perfection of work, strength 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction, and 
rapidity of motion. 

Call and examine ; and, for agencies and circulars, 








apply at 623 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 









































LESLIE'S — ILLUSTRATED 


NEWS. SP. APE R 





THE PROTECTIONIST AND THE PEDDLER. 


{May 7, 1870. 























“I offer this bill, therefore, as an installment only, and if it is not accepted, I shall joia with others—with any others, from any political party, in an appeal 
from this House to the thousands and hundreds of thousands outside of it; and if nobody else will do it, in the course of time, I will take these articles (holding up 
samples of woolens) on which there is this high tariff’; and, moun ting a peddler’s wagon, go through the agricultural districts exhibiting with them a hoe, a 
plow, an ax, a shovel, a trace-chain, a knife and fork,with other articles, and demonstrate to the eyes of the people the unjust, the enormous, the wicked taxation 
that is imposed upon them = the Re caleting tariff.”"—JAMES BROOKS.—SEE SPEECH IN CONGRESS. 





ALL WANTING 
9,000 acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. 
than most any other place in the United States, Thousand 
New what tn 


farms, The place is growing more ind, 
— ree Cc. K. LANDIS, 18, Vinelan 


PRANG’S Weeki Balletin: “TRAVELING COMEDI " “Oury anp Country Lirz,” “ Bo- | 
| eg Ml ANB, | LARGEST and 


PRAN disdines,, sold in all and 
PRANGS Illustrated tatalogme as 





FARMS, 


Price only $25 per acre. Also, a 


it the wor! 


2/0 seceipt of stamp, by t. FPRANG & CO., Moston. 





One Million Acres of Choice lowa Lands 


{\OR SALE, at $3 per acre and Sr for cash, or on credit, by the Iowa Railroad Land Co. 
and on ail sides of them. Great inducements to settlers. Send 


roads alread 
for our free Pamp 
what it will cost ; 
furnish at from $250 to $4,000, ready to set-up. 


built through t 


et. It gives prices, 


location ; 
gives plans and elevations of 18 different s les of read 
Maps sent if desired. Address 


Vice-President, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Rail- | 


tells who should come West, what they should bring, 
“made houses, which the Company 


W. W. WALKER, 





THE WEED, 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL, 
THE MOST DESIRABLE, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 


OF ANY 


SEWINCG-MACHINE. 


First Prize at New Hampshire State Fair. 

First Prize at New York State Fair. 

First Prize at Pennsylvania State Pair 

First Prize at Illinois State Fair, 

First Prize at American InstitugePair. 

First Prize at Maryland Institute Pair. 

First Prize at scores of other trials in Ame- 
rica and Europe. 

Manufactory and Managing Office, Hartford, Conn. 


Branch offices, 613 meeodey New York; 349 
Washington Street, Boston ; Chestnut treet, 
Philadelphia ; 53 North Chaties Stree Balti 


Sold at most large places, and agents desired ae 
none are now located, 





THE PERFECT 


Street & Depot Lamp. 


The Lam eit this 
been brougiis to - f 
not equaled by. any Lamp in the 
market. 

It is the Cheapest, Moat 
Durable, Most Dipicult to~ and 


Most Easy to Repatr, 
Lighted, and Most 
Lamp in the world. 





IN USE IN OVER 300 TOWNS CITIES. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and 
THE HEATH & SMITH co., 


Portland, Conn. 
SALESROoMS—44 MURRAY STREET, New York Cit 
52 RANDOLPH STREET, Cuicage, T - 
AGENTS—KWEN & HAGERTY, Baltimope, Ma. 
CHAS, E. ADAMS, 20 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 








For Family Use. 


Is Perfectly Pure, 
Is Always Uniform. 
Burns Odorless» 


Is Perfectly Safe. 
And Will Nét a. | 


Oil House of Chas. Pratt, 108 Fidton &., Y. N. 





BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


gore 


RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 
POR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 
Trade Mark. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 





RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 
BDWARD GHREEY & CO., 


38 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents fort the U. 


ADI ES! z 
A long-needed want 





GIBBONS’S. PATENT 
CEDAR-LINED MOTH- 
PROOF FUR BOX, 
which is a sure protec 
4 tion, and can be 

ata very small oie 
¢ Every lady should have 
a set box for her muff 
and collar, 

Every military Man 
should have a r- 
line box for his uhi- 
form. 

Every one should have 


their winter clothing. 
For sale by the manu- 

facturers, 

BINGHAM & HARRIS, 

; 260 Canal Street. 

= Also by Furriers, Honse- | 

= furnishing and Fancy | 

Goods Stores, 















The sténdard reputation attained by this unriva! 

ed and infallible 3 east Powder during twelve yeare 
past, is due to its perfect purity, healthfulness and 
economy. » Put up in tins,-actual weight, as re 


_presented, and will kee P for years. 


The qnantity required forzuse:is from one-fon 
to one-halfless than other Baking Powders 
Sold by Grocers throughout the United States 
DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
69 New Street, New York. 


' | | constantly on hand, 


has been met by FITZ- | 


a cedar-lined box for | 


~ BALL, BLACK & CO, 


565 — 567 Broadway, New York, 
HAVE THE 


OHOICEST ASSORTMENT 


or 


IXTURES 


E UNITED STATES, 
design represents 


GAS 


TO BE POUND IN 


oné of their new designs in 


Orystai Chandeliers, just 
imported. 
style of fixture varies from 


$200 to $1,000, 


The price of this 


Designs sent, without 


charge, to any part of the 





country. 

Real Bronze, Gilt, and every variety of Imita- 

tion Bronze Fixtures, at very low prices. 

| STRANGERS VISITING NEW YORK CITY 
SHOULD NOT FAIL TO VISIT BALL, BLACK & 

| 60.8 ELEGANT ESTABLISHMENT. 


ROoOvU=xX & CO., 
"| 827 & 820 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


| Geninet-snaneee and Upholsterers. 


stock of rich and pitas furniture and bronzes 
tye | style of doors, 





trimmings, mirror- , Wood man- 
tels, draperies, etc., at t o w . Estimates 
and new designs furnished on ap) mn. 








| 


| 





LARGEST, AND MOST 


| TH OLDEST, 
Perfect Manufactory in the United States. 
Will be delivered in any pr" of the United States 


oi by cxyeses i woere they ae no agent), FREE 
OF CHARGE, on receipt of list 
| Send for price list and circu ~y ” Address 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Q BO, A. PRINCE & 00, + Chicago, lb. 


 ‘Phis is no Humbug ! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP. 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name end date of mar 
riage ‘ : W, Fox, P. 0, Drawer No. 38, Fulton 
ville : > 

















